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How  to  Use  this  Resource  1 


The  information  in  this  manual  is  intended  to  help  anyone  interested 
in  establishing  a Peer  Support  Program.  The  manual's  key  target 
audience  is  new  team  facilitators  who  are  thinking  about  starting  a 
program.  The  manual's  approach,  therefore,  is  from  a facilitator's 
viewpoint.  Many  of  the  ideas  included  in  the  manual  can  also  be  helpful 
for  experienced  facilitators. 

The  front  section  of  the  manual  explores  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  a Peer  Support  Program. 

Throughout  the  manual  you'll  find  sample  forms  referenced  by  a number 
preceeded  by  R (i.e.  R1,  R2,  etc.).  These  forms  are  copies  of  those  used 
by  experienced  facilitators.  The  full  size  copies  are  similarly  numbered 
and  found  in  the  forms  section.  While  we  have  attempted  to  keep  the 
manual  as  generic  as  possible  in  terms  of  how  peer  support  can  be 
applied,  the  forms  are  more  specific.  Most  of  the  forms  are  related  to 
junior/senior  high  school  programs,  which  make  up  the  majority  of  peer 
support  programs.  These  form  masters,  letters,  posters  and  evaluations 
are  included,  but  may  require  adaptation  to  your  specific  situation.  Feel 
free  to  copy  them  and  change  them  as  necessary. 

The  appendices  contains  supplementary  information  on  various 
applications  of  peer  support  that  we  thought  would  be  useful  for  a new 
facilitator  and  team.  This  material  includes  a look  at  some  of  the 
differences  between  the  elementary,  junior  high  and  senior  high  school 
programs,  non-school-based  examples  of  peer  support  and  peer  support 
programs  for  at-risk  youth. 

Material  for  a one-day  retreat  (high  school  level)  is  also  provided  in  the 
retreat  section,  along  with  sample  retreat  agendas  for  other  school 
levels. 

The  manual  should  be  seen  as  a guideline  only.  We  encourage  you  to 
adapt,  change,  and  improve  its  contents!  Every  team  is  unique  and  will 
benefit  from  modifying  this  material  to  meet  its  needs. 


Why  Is  AADAC  Involved  in  Peer  Support?  2 


In  1981,  AADAC  launched  an  innovative  adolescent,  media-based 
prevention  program  aimed  at  reducing  alcohol  and  other  drug  problems. 
This  program  achieved  national  and  international  acclaim.  It  was 
rigorously  designed  and  researched  and  based  on  a set  of  key 
assumptions  about  teens  and  drug  problems.  The  program  had  an 
impact  on  teens'  values  and  shaped  the  way  Albertans  think  about  drug 
abuse  preventive  programming  for  everyone.  That  impact  continues 
today. 

One  of  AADAC's  prevention  goals  is  to  increase  youth  resilience.  An 
emerging  priority  of  our  alcohol  and  drug  prevention  program  is  to 
increase  protective  factors  and  reduce  risk  factors  that  contribute  to 
alcohol  and  drug  use  problems.  Peer  Support  is  one  way  for  individuals 
to  establish  close  bonds  with  others  to  build  protective  factors  or 
resiliency  against  harmful  situations.  Peer  Support  provides  meaningful 
opportunities  to  identify  issues,  share  responsibility  for  them,  make 
decisions  about  them,  and  come  up  with  solutions  to  those  problems. 

We  learned  that  for  teens,  as  well  as  for  other  groups,  their  experiences 
with  alcohol  and  other  drug  problems  are  related  to: 

■ how  committed  they  are  to  establishing  and  maintaining  a positive 
lifestyle  that  avoids  problems  with  alcohol  and  other  drugs; 

■ how  much  confidence  and  competence  they  have  to  manage  their 
lives  without  using  alcohol  and  other  drugs;  and 

■ how  accurately  they  understand  the  issues  related  to  problems  with 
alcohol  and  other  drugs. 

Peer  Support  provides  an  opportunity  to  address  these  factors.  Peers 
learn  by  getting  involved  and,  in  this  way,  gain  a sense  of  achievement. 
Peer  Support  Team  members  strengthen  their  self-image  and  develop 
useful,  critical  skills  that  are  essential  in  managing  their  lives. 

Without  these  skills  and  strategies  in  place,  teens  may  experience  four 
different  types  of  problems  with  alcohol  and  other  drugs: 

■ mishaps  and  accidents,  including  conflicts  with  family,  friends,  and 
authority,  as  well  as  physical  injury  (e.g.  car  and  motorcycle 
accidents); 

■ missed  opportunities  for  development/use  of  important  personal  and 
social  skills  as  a result  of  repeated  alcohol  and  drug  abuse; 

■ a pattern  of  dependence  on  alcohol  or  other  drugs  that  will  evolve 
into  an  addiction  problem  later  in  life;  and 

■ fully  developed  drug  dependence,  most  frequently  with  tobacco,  but 
also  with  alcohol,  street  drugs,  or  legal  drugs. 
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Some  of  the  reasons  why  people  use  or  abuse  alcohol  and  other  drugs 
include: 


a. 

boredom; 

e. 

a need  to  be  more  independent; 

b. 

loneliness; 

f. 

a need  to  succeed  socially;  and 

c. 

peer  influence; 

g- 

a desire  to  have  fun. 

d. 

a need  to  belong; 

By  addressing  these  issues  (often  the  ones  identified  by  teens  who  use 
alcohol/drugs)  we  can  reduce  the  chances  of  teens  having  alcohol/drug 
problems.  Peer  Support  is  an  excellent  way  for  schools,  community 
groups,  and  AADAC  to  deal  with  these  issues  and  help  people  achieve  a 
positive  self-identity,  free  from  substance  abuse. 

Peer  Support  doesn't  stop  with  prevention,  though.  Many  cases  have 
been  cited  by  facilitators  of  Peer  Support  Programs  serving  as  links 
between  youth  and  adult  resources  in  early  intervention.  Through  Peer 
Support,  adults  have  become  aware  of  youth  who  are  having  problems 
and  have  been  able  to  intervene  meaningfully  and  constructively. 
Problems  may  not  only  concern  alcohol,  but  may  include  family 
difficulties,  other  forms  of  abuse  (e.g.  physical,  verbal,  emotional,  or 
sexual),  conflicts,  stress,  or  even  suicide.  Problems  often  occur  in  clusters 
and  working  through  them,  even  if  they  don't  involve  substance  abuse, 
can  help  reduce  the  chance  of  substance  abuse  occurring.  In  cases  where 
substance  abuse  is  a problem,  Peer  Support  may  be  the  link  between 
youth  and  treatment  programs. 


“ Students  often  do  a lot  better  job  than  us  adults.” 

(Dave  Boyle,  facilitator) 

Peer  Support  can  also  exist  within  treatment  programs.  One  critical 
period  for  people  completing  treatment  is  the  transitional  phase  back 
into  their  own  living  environment  and  aftercare.  Peer  Support  can  play  a 
significant  part  in  helping  people  to  manage  the  transitional  phase  and  to 
meet  with  success  after  treatment. 

Across  the  spectrum  from  prevention  and  early  intervention  through 
treatment,  transition,  and  aftercare,  Peer  Support  helps  teens  to  develop 
the  confidence  and  skills  they  need  to  achieve  their  dreams  and 
ambitions. 

So,  why  is  AADAC  an  active  player  in  Peer  Support?  Because  Peer 
Support  affects  "...student  attitudes  and  social  skills,  school  behavior  and 
attendance,  academic  performance,  reading  level  improvement,  self- 
esteem in  at-risk  students,  and  anxiety  and  stress  reduction  during  life 
transition."1  Peer  Support  is  a vehicle  for  teachers,  students,  youth, 
community  people,  and  AADAC  to  exchange  information  and  work 
together  to  help  the  people  we  serve. 
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A Message  from  a Principal  3 


The  Peer  Support  Program  at  Central  Junior  High  has  been  a 
tremendous  benefit  to  our  school  in  general  and  to  our  students  in 
particular.  The  benefits  to  the  school  began  to  appear  very  quickly  after 
the  program  was  initiated.  The  most  obvious  benefit  was  an 
improvement  in  the  positive  attitudes  students  felt  towards  one  another 
and  towards  our  school.  Students  seemed  to  feel  an  ownership  of  their 
own  destiny  and  of  what  they  could  do  to  mould  or  shape  it.  Students 
were  willing  to  seek  advice  from  Peer  Support  students,  and  these 
student  leaders,  in  turn,  were  those  who  had  something  to  say.  As  a 
result,  students  became  interested  in  one  another's  problems,  and, 
consequently,  our  entire  school  benefited  in  terms  of  fewer  disciplinary 
problems  and  fewer  student  conflict  problems.  New  students  who 
transferred  into  our  school  were  noticeably  appreciative  of  the  support 
and  assistance  our  Peer  Support  Team  was  able  to  offer  and  sustain  from 
day  one  of  a new  student's  arrival.  Another  obvious  benefit  was  the 
leadership  growth  among  Peer  Support  Team  members.  Other  students 
looked  up  to  members  of  our  Peer  Support  Team  as  role  models. 
Fortunately  for  us,  our  team  members  were  all  positive  students  who 
helped  staff  generate  a positive  school  climate. 

Parents  of  Peer  Support  Team  members  noticed  a growth  in  human 
awareness  and  conscientiousness  among  their  sons  and  daughters. 
Parents  of  other  students  in  our  school  noticed  personal  growth  in  their 
own  children,  especially  in  communication  skills  (as  a result  of  the 
confidence  gained  from  discussing  concerns  with  their  peers).  Students 
also  gained  sufficient  motivation  from  Peer  Support  students  to  get 
further  counselling  on  their  own  initiative  from  our  school  counsellor.  In 
some  cases,  Peer  Support  students  themselves  made  referrals  to  the 
counsellor. 

My  observation  of  the  benefits  which  resulted  at  our  school  from  the  first 
year's  operation  of  our  program  is  that  a school  has  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  investing  time  and  energy  in  young  people 
through  the  Peer  Support  Program. 


Alex  Dmetrichuk,  Principal 
Central  Junior  High  School,  Red  Deer,  Alberta 


The  above  message  was  an  unsolicited  letter  sent  to  AADAC  Red  Deer  in 
1986  when  Peer  Support  had  been  in  operation  for  five  years. 
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About  Peer  Support  4 


Peer  Support  is  the  best  thing  that  has  ever  happened  to  me! 

(Team  Member ) 


1.  What  Is  Peer  Support? 


People  helping  people! 

Peer  Support  is  founded  on  friendship.  It's  people  helping  people  and  it's 
peers  supporting  one  another  in  positive  ways.  Peer  Support  gives 
people  the  chance  to  develop  themselves  and  support  one  another. 

Peer  Support  is  Peer  Driven! 

A unique  feature  of  Peer  Support  Programs  is  involvement  of  team 
members  in  identifying  their  school/community's  needs  and  in  planning 
and  implementing  activities  designed  to  address  those  needs.  It  is  a 
program  run  by  peers  for  peers  and  is  an  excellent  way  to  encourage 
and  assist  youth. 

Peer  Support  is  a program  based  on  the  fact  that,  in  times  when  they 
need  help,  people  naturally  turn  to  others  with  similar  experiences  or  of 
similar  age.  This  rallying  together  has  provided  an  opportunity  to  identify 
people  who  are  seen  as  helpful  and  identify  issues  that  need  attention  in 
their  community.  These  people  struggle  with  the  challenges  of  fulfilling 
their  own  needs,  learning  new  skills,  supporting  others,  and  in  turn, 
optimizing  this  natural  network.  Peer  Support  provides  a context  for 
many  positive  influences. 

Peer  Support  programs  are  community-based  programs  that  are 
endorsed  by  community  members.  Team  members  are  volunteers,  often 
are  not  professionals,  and  do  their  work  in  a variety  of  settings.  They 
identify  needs,  they  participate  in  training  that  improves  their 
interpersonal  skills  and  they  develop  ways  to  solve  their  own  problems. 

What's  in  a Name? 


The  name  "Peer  Support"  was  chosen  by  the  first  peer-helping  school- 
based  programs  and  their  AADAC  partners  in  Central  Alberta  to 
emphasize  the  SUPPORT  and  FRIENDSHIP  roles  that  peers  play. 


He\pets 


Peer  Counsellors 


Is  Peer  Support  New? 


Peer  Support  has  been  around  for  a long  time.  Examples  of  well  known 
peer  support  programs  are  4-H,  Weight  Watchers™,  and  Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

Peer  tutoring  and  peer  counselling  groups  are  examples  of  ways  people 
help  one  another.  Individuals  turn  to  their  peers  when  they  need  help.  By 
identifying  people  who  are  seen  as  helpers  and  providing  them  with 
training  to  enhance  their  interpersonal  skills  and  competence,  Peer 
Support  Programs  maximize  helping  networks  that  already  exist. 

Peer  Support  is  also  a useful  way  to  develop  prevention,  early 
intervention,  and  programs  that  help  manage  problems  people 
experience. 


2.  What  Issues  Does  Peer  Support  Help  You 
Manage? 

Issues  which  have  been  identified  by  Peer  Support  Teams  as  being 
important  include: 

■ making  and  keeping  friends; 

■ performing  well  at  school; 

■ dealing  with  loneliness; 

9 overcoming  boredom; 

g understanding  and  expressing  feelings; 

9 dealing  with  alcohol/drugs; 

9 getting  and  keeping  jobs; 
a getting  along  with  parents  and  family;  and 
9 handling  peer  pressure. 


“Peer  Support  to  me  is  helping  your  friends (Team  Member) 


Peer  Support  is  a way  to  address  these  and  other  issues,  depending 
upon  the  needs  of  each  team,  school,  community,  and  individual 
involved.  A peer-driven  program  begins  with  the  team  identifying 
pressing  issues. 


“Through  Peer  Support  I learned  how  to  deal  with  problems, 
abuse.” 


divorce  and 

(Christy,  15  years  old) 


3.  Where  Did  Peer  Support  Come  from? 


Peer  Support,  as  it  is  known  in  Alberta,  has  always  involved 
partnerships.  It  began  in  the  early  1980s  as  a result  of  schools  and 
AADAC  working  together  to  find  ways  to  build  esteem  and  competence 
among  youth.  Together,  AADAC  and  the  schools  searched  to  find  ways 
to  prevent  drug  abuse.  The  concept  of  peer  programs  that  developed  in 
Alberta  grew  largely  out  of  the  work  of  one  of  Canada's  key  peer 
counselling  experts,  Rey  Carr  and  the  University  of  Victoria. 

Throughout  the  province,  AADAC  has  worked  closely  with  teams  by 
helping  them  to  start  Peer  Support  Programs,  by  providing  resources,  by 
assisting  with  training  of  facilitators/leaders  and  teams,  and  by 
encouraging  teams  to  network  with  each  other.  Today,  there  are  more 
than  300  teams  throughout  Alberta,  and  AADAC  continues  to  play  an 
active  role  in  working  with  school  personnel,  community  representatives, 
and  people  in  the  workplace,  ensuring  the  continuation  and  growth  of 
Peer  Support. 

AADAC  is  interested  in  Peer  Support  because  our  business  is  to  help 
Albertans  achieve  a life  free  from  alcohol  and  other  drug  abuse  and 
problem  gambling.  Peer  Support  plays  an  important  role  in  this  mission 
by  providing  a way  for  AADAC  and  other  partners  in  the  community  to 
offer  cost-effective,  community-based  prevention  and  early  intervention 
programs  that  help  develop  solutions  to  alcohol  and  drug  problems.  A 
meta-analysis  of  such  programs  concluded  that  Peer  Support  was  highly 
effective  in  decreasing  drug  use.2 


4.  Program  Goals 

Peer  Support  Program  Goals: 

m to  encourage  students  to  be  independent  and  make  responsible 
decisions; 

■ to  create  opportunities  in  which  experiences  may  be  used  to  gain 
competence  and  confidence; 

■ to  encourage  use  of  the  support  of  peer  groups  to  develop  skills  to 
manage  difficult  situations; 

■ to  involve  peer  groups  in  identifying  and  meeting  their  own  needs; 
and 

■ to  support  peer  groups  in  addressing  substance  abuse  and  in  leading 
lives  free  from  substance  abuse  problems  and  problem  gambling; 

a to  help  create  a positive,  supportive  and  caring  environment. 

Peer  Support  gives  people  the  chance  to  feel  they  can  make  a difference. 


5.  What  Are  the  Benefits  of  Peer  Support 
Programs? 

What  are  the  benefits  for  peers  within  the  organization? 

People  affected  by  the  Peer  Support  Team  will  benefit  from  the  positive 

influence  and  leadership  provided  by  the  program.  These  benefits 

include: 

■ the  freedom  to  express  feelings  and  openly  communicate  concerns; 

a more  understanding  of  themselves  and  how  they  interact  with  those 
around  them; 

■ the  realization  that  the  problems  they  face  and  the  feelings  they 
have  are  shared  by  others; 

■ support  in  resolving  or  coping  with  problems;  and 

■ increased  knowledge  about  a variety  of  issues,  depending  upon 
what  the  team  identifies  as  issues  needing  to  be  addressed. 


“Peer  Support  prepared  me  for  life.”  ( Brenda,  17  years  old) 


What  are  the  benefits  for  team  members? 

Programs  that  use  peers  as  helpers  have  one  thing  in  common.  In  all 
cases,  team  members  themselves  benefit  immensely  from  their 
involvement  and  the  training  they  receive.  Benefits  include: 

■ self-awareness  and  self-esteem; 

■ additional  insights  about  themselves  as  helpers; 

■ valuable  skills  in  developing  positive  relationships  with  others; 

■ contributing  to  a positive  environment; 

■ improved  abilities  to  resolve  personal  concerns  accompanied  by 
knowledge  of  a broader  range  of  alternatives  from  which  to  work; 

■ greater  satisfaction  in  helping  others, 

■ a sense  of  belonging;  and 

■ experience  that  makes  a career  in  the  helping  professions  seem 
more  attractive  and  exciting. 


“Peer  Support  is  pretty  important  to  me.  In  school,  it  gives  me  support 
knowing  I can  talk  to  people  and  get  a positive  response.” 


(Marla,  18  years  old) 


The  benefits  for  the  organization  include: 


■ a positive  environment; 

■ a source  of  support  for  peers  through  one-on-one  or  group 
activities; 

■ improved  morale  as  team  members,  peers  and  staff  are  brought 
together  to  work  on  common  concerns  and  projects; 

■ a link  to  adults,  school  and  resources  for  students  in  need;  and 

■ a group  of  people  ready  and  willing  to  carry  out  special  projects. 


What  are  the  benefits  for  the  community?  Benefits  include: 

■ develops  responsible  citizenship  which  extends  into  the  larger 
community; 

■ provides  a channel  to  get  more  people  involved  in  assessing, 
identifying,  planning  and  evaluating  the  impact  on  community 
needs; 

■ develops  a way  to  get  information  out  in  a efficient,  cost  effective 
manner; 

■ provides  a built-in  leadership  program; 

■ provides  a focus  to  manage  community  concerns; 

■ reduces  the  likelihood  of  problems  such  as  substance  abuse,  family 
problems. 


“Peer  Support  is  really  helpful  to  have.  I use  it  outside  the  school  more.  I 
see  people  on  the  street  and  would  like  to  walk  up  to  them  when  I see  a 
sad  face.  Peer  Support  helps  me  to  approach  anyone.  I’ve  been 
sensitized.  ” 


(Margo,  17  years  old) 


Some  benefits  to  the  facilitator  are: 


■ a channel  to  reach  more  people; 

■ a good  vehicle  to  get  information  out  in  a hurry,  circulate 
information  as  well  as  receive  information; 

■ "built-in"  leadership  program.  As  you  identify  and  work  with  peer 
leaders  you  are  providing  a valuable  resource  for  yourself  and  your 
community; 

■ gives  you  a useful  avenue  to  identify  and  manage  concerns  of  the 
peers  and  people  in  their  environment;  and 

■ provides  focus.  Peers  often  see  the  situation  in  a different  way  and 
can  provide  a variety  of  ways/ideas  on  how  to  manage  it. 


6.  What  Is  Peer  Support  Today? 

Peer  Support  continues  to  evolve  as  the  program  responds  to  changing 
community  needs.  Projects  are  diverse  and  involve  many  community 
groups. 

In  schools,  Peer  Support  starts  in  elementary  schools,  usually  with 
Grades  5 and  6;  however,  Peer  Support  Programs  have  even  begun  in 
lower  grades.  Peer  Support  is  definitely  not  just  a concept  for  young 
children.  Peer  Support  Programs  were  originally  initiated  in  senior  and 
junior  high  schools,  and  many  such  programs  are  active  in  Alberta. 
Today  there  are  over  300  Peer  Support  Teams  in  Alberta.  There  are  also 
programs  in  post-secondary  institutions  (i.e.,  colleges  and  universities). 
At  each  level  and  in  each  context,  Peer  Support  Programs  face  different 
challenges  and  opportunities. 

Peer  Support  reaches  far  beyond  classroom  walls.  In  recent  years, 
community  groups  (such  as  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  and  Parks  and 
Recreation)  have  been  keen  to  implement  Peer  Support  Programs  within 
the  context  and  mandate  of  their  services.  Groups  serving  special 
populations  (e.g.  youth  at  risk)  are  also  working  to  develop  strategies  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  their  groups  using  the  Peer  Support  model. 
Health  care  agencies  and  companies  are  adapting  and  implementing 
Peer  Support  for  employees  within  their  work  forces.  Peer  Support  has 
also  been  integrated  into  the  service  delivery  model  of  a community 
group  serving  senior  citizens. 

Peer  Support  networks  are  continually  growing  and  expanding. 
Networks  of  Peer  Support  exist  throughout  Alberta  and  at  the  national 
and  international  levels.  Examples  include  Peer  Resources  in  the  private 
sector,  the  University  of  Victoria,  the  Peer  Facilitator  Quarterly 
Newsletter,  local  networks  in  Calgary,  Edmonton,  and  Red  Deer.  Local 
and  divisional  conferences  for  youth  in  Peer  Support  Programs  are 
organized  annually  or  biannually.  Those  involved  in  Peer  Support, 


members  and  facilitators,  have  opportunities  to  come  together,  share 
ideas  and  resources,  and  support  one  another.  Peer  Support  is  truly 
multidimensional. 

The  opportunities  and  challenges  for  Peer  Support  Programs  are 
endless,  whether  in  the  educational  system,  the  workplace,  or  the  larger 
community.  Peer  Support  develops  individuals  and  builds  communities. 
We  invite  you  and  your  group  to  become  involved,  face  the  challenges, 
and  become  a part  of  Peer  Support. 


“It’s  so  enjoyable  watching  people  grow  and  develop.” 

(Sharon  Slaght,  facilitator) 


7.  Growth  in  the  Future? 

It's  anybody's  guess!  However,  when  one  considers  all  of  the 
opportunities  for  partnership  out  there;  the  possibilities  are  endless! 


Steps  in  Planning  and  Implementing  a Peer  Support  Program 


Assess  if  there  is  a need  for  a 
Peer  Support  Program. 

Assess  both  the  need  for  a program  in  your 
community  and  the  feasibility  of  forming  a program. 


Get  Ready 


Chances  are  that  you  will  be  the  champion  of  this  idea,  the  one  who 
makes  it  happen.  Extra  time  spent  preparing  at  this  stage  will  make  it 
easier  in  the  long  run. 

■ Be  informed 

■ Be  positive 

■ Be  committed 

■ Be  a leader 


Gather  resources:  read  up  on  Peer  Support , visit  existing  teams,  contact  local 
Peer  networks  or  associations.  Engage  in  appropriate  facilitator  training 
opportunities. 


3.  Make  a Plan 


Lots  happens  during  this  big  step.  The  various  parts  of  planning  are  all 
interrelated  and  the  planning  process  often  involves  cycles  of  refinement. 
Keep  your  initial  plan  flexible  and  be  prepared  to  modify  it  as  you  receive 
more  information. 


■ As  you  plan,  identify  both  the  resources  available  to  you  and  also  the 
challenges/barriers  to  implementing  a program.  Plan  how  to  handle 
these. 

■ Remember  to  plan  for  evaluation  so  that  you,  the  team,  and  others 
will  know  how  the  program  is  doing. 

■ If  you're  going  to  need  funding,  identify  potential  sources  and  their 
guidelines  so  that  you  can  adjust  your  proposal  to  accommodate 
them. 
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4.  Get  the  Word  Out  and  Gain  Support 


Successful  programs  require  the  support  of  the  following  groups: 

■ administration; 

■ staff; 

■ target  group; 

■ parents  (if  relevant); 

■ other  community  groups. 


If  you  haven’t  already  done  so,  find  a co-facilitator  to  share  responsibilities. 


5.  Recruit  and  Establish  a Team 

There  are  many  ways  to  recruit  people  and  establish  a team.  Find  out 

which  methods  work  for  you. 

■ Be  sure  that  your  team  represents  a cross-section  of  your  target 
audience  and  that  they  are  seen  as  helpful  by  their  peers. 

■ Consider  starting  with  a manageable  team  size  so  that  you  can  handle 
everything  and  still  have  fun. 

■ If  possible,  try  to  find  a role  for  all  applicants  within  the  program, 
even  if  it's  a minor  one. 


6.  Plan  for  Action  with  the  Team 


This  step  is  key  to  ensure  that  the  program  will  be  relevant  and  peer 
driven. 


7.  Train  and  Practice  Skill  Building 

Training  should  meet  the  developmental  needs  of  your  members  in 
terms  of  their  age,  skill  levels,  and  the  activities  they  have  planned. 

■ Consider  a retreat  to  start  things  off  with  a bang. 

■ Use  a tried  and  true  training  model,  such  as  the  one  on  page  70,  to 
make  the  most  of  your  sessions. 

■ Remember  to  evaluate! 


8.  Start  Activities 

The  frequency  and  intensity  of  activities  increase  as  training  sessions 
decrease. 

■ Introduce  activities  (chosen  in  step  6)  early  in  the  term  to  keep  up  the 
team's  interest. 

■ Remember  to  evaluate  as  you  go  along. 


9.  Recognize  Members 

Take  opportunities  throughout  the  year  to  recognize  the  progress  being 

made  by  the  team. 

■ Don't  forget  to  acknowledge  the  more  subtle,  unstructured  contacts 
that  the  team  is  making  with  their  peers.  They  often  don't  realize  the 
impact  of  these. 

■ Establish  small  goals  within  larger  activities  so  that  there  is 
opportunity  to  see  progress  and  celebrate  it. 

■ Plan  a wrap-up  event  where  members  are  presented  with  some  form 
of  recognition  (e.g.  certificate  or  pin). 


10.  Evaluate  and  Modify  Program  Plans 

Continuous  evaluation  makes  this  easy. 

□ Make  sure  that  your  evaluation  relates  to  your  goals  and  objectives 


— 
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Starting  a Peer  Support  Program  5 


Peer  Support...  is  students  helping  students,  but  it’s  more  than  that.  It’s  a 
service  that  we  offer  to  students  who  don’t  have  people  to  talk  to  when 
they  have  problems  or  have  something  they  need  to  sort  out.  We’re  there 
to  listen. 

(Facilitator) 


1.  Is  a Peer  Support  Program  Possible? 

An  important  part  of  starting  any  Peer  Support  Program  involves 
determining  its  feasibility  and  knowing  the  needs  of  your  program's 
target  group.  Feasibility  can  be  ascertained  by  asking  the  following  key 
questions: 

■ Who  is  the  target  group? 

■ What  services  exist  to  support  the  social  and  emotional  needs  of 
your  target  group? 

■ What  services  are  missing? 

■ What  is  needed?  Who  is  available  to  provide  these  services? 

■ Given  the  current  situation,  what  is  possible? 

■ What  does  the  future  look  like? 

■ What  human,  physical,  and  financial  resources  are  needed  to  move 
this  idea  forward? 

■ What  are  your  next  steps? 

A variety  of  data  and  fact  finding  tools  may  be  used  to  help  gather 
information  including:  surveys,  focus  groups,  and  information  forums. 
The  latter  could  involve  current  Peer  Support  facilitators  and  team 
members  talking  about  their  experiences  in  starting  and  maintaining  a 
program. 


2.  Am  I Ready  to  Start  a Peer  Support  Program? 

Before  getting  started,  it  is  important  for  the  facilitators  to  determine 
their  own  level  of  commitment  and  support  for  program  development. 

A Peer  Support  facilitator  must  possess  the  qualities  essential  for  helping 
people: 

■ a high  level  of  commitment; 

■ a respect  for  others; 

■ an  understanding  of  the  group  they're  working  with; 

■ a non-judgmental  attitude;  and 

■ the  ability  to  understand  other  people's  points  of  view. 


Chances  are  that  as  a teacher,  counsellor,  or  group  leader,  you  already 
possess  many  of  the  skills  and  sensitivities  required  to  do  a good  job. 

The  following  questions  will  help  you  decide  if  you  are  ready  to  initiate  a 
Peer  Support  Program.  While  you  may  not  be  able  to  answer  all  the 
questions  now,  plan  to  review  them  when  you  are  more  familiar  with  the 
steps  and  issues  involved  in  starting  a program. 

Am  I committed  to  initiating  and  maintaining  a 
Peer  Support  Program?  Readiness  Checklist 

Ef  Do  I believe  in  Peer  Support? 

Ef  Is  the  Peer  Support  Program  congruent  with  my  personal  and  work 
philosophies? 

gf  Do  I have  the  time  and  energy  to  initiate  and  implement  a Peer 
Support  Program? 

Ef  Do  I have  the  time  required  to  train  and  supervise  the  Peer  Support 
Team,  as  well  as  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  program? 

Ef  Will  the  benefit(s)  I gain  from  facilitating  the  program  outweigh  the 
demands  on  my  personal  time  and  energy? 

gf  Do  I have  the  support  systems  in  place  for  replenishing  my  own 
needs? 

Ef  Am  I aware  that  change  is  a long-term  effort? 
gf  Do  I want  to  facilitate  groups? 

Do  I model  the  skills  that  I am  trying  to  help  others  learn? 

Facilitators  actively  model  the  skills  that  they  ask  others  to  learn  and  use 
in  helping  relationships.  Being  understanding,  respecting  others, 
projecting  warmth,  and  listening  are  necessary  to  create  a positive  and 
supportive  learning  environment. 

Do  I know  how  groups  work? 

Group  process  is  a powerful  tool  for  providing  people  with  opportunities 
to  learn  not  only  about  helping  others,  but  also  about  helping 
themselves.  Be  aware  of  personal  issues,  views,  and  beliefs  that  affect 
your  communications. 

What  facilitating  skills  do  I already  have? 

What  skills  do  I need? 

Successful  facilitators  use  a combination  of  natural  helping  skills  and 
learned  skills  to  create  safe  and  productive  learning  environments 


The  facilitators  are  keys  to  a successful  Peer  Support  Program. 


3.  How  Do  I Develop  a Plan  for  a 
Peer  Support  Program? 


Listed  below  are  steps  to  consider.  Since  they  are  all  interrelated,  it's 
important  to  allow  for  adjustment  and  refinement  as  you  receive  more 
information  and  feedback. 

As  you  move  through  these  steps,  remember  to  identify  the  resources 
available  and  the  challenges/barriers  to  program  implementation. 

A.  Develop  a philosophy  and  state  goals 

Your  program's  goals  result  from  the  needs  assessment  you  completed 
in  your  community.  Initially  these  goals  will  be  stated  in  general  terms, 
like  those  on  page  15.  As  you  talk  to  key  people,  their  feedback  will  help 
you  refine  your  plan,  including  your  goals.  (Note  that  while  the  initial 
needs  assessment  is  necessary  to  determine  if  a program  is  needed  and 
possible,  it  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  Peer  Support  Team's  needs 
assessment  which  identifies  the  specific  needs  your  program  addresses.) 

B.  Outline  a program  design 

■ Who  is  the  target  audience? 

■ How  many  people  may  be  affected  by  Peer  Support? 

■ What  kind  of  support  will  be  offered? 

■ How  many  peers  might  be  willing  to  be  trained  and  to  serve  as  team 
members? 

■ What  resources  (room,  chairs,  lighting,  telephones,  etc.)  are  required 
for  training? 

The  answers  to  these  and  other  such  questions  will  define  the  framework 
of  your  program.  Your  program  design  will  help  describe  the  program  to 
those  whom  you  need  to  inform  and  from  whom  you  need  to  gain 
support. 

C.  Plan  for  evaluation 

This  is  a very  important  and  often  overlooked  part  of  the  planning 
process.  The  next  section  deals  with  this  step  in  more  detail. 


D.  Draft  a budget 


Most  peer  support  programs  don't  need  much  in  the  way  of  money, 
especially  if  they  operate  within  an  existing  organization,  (e.g.  a 
workplace  or  school)  where  personnel  time  and  overhead  are  being 
covered.  Funds  may  be  required  for  special  training  needs  (e.g.  retreats) 
or  activities. 

If  your  program  requires  substantial  funding,  your  budget  will  be  a 
critical  part  of  your  proposal.  Talking  to  coordinators  of  similar  programs 
will  help  you  identify  costs  to  include.  (See  page  87  for  more  on 
fundraising.) 

E.  Create  a proposal 

A proposal  could  vary  in  format  and  detail  from  conversation-like 
to  a long  written  proposal.  Whatever  the  case,  articulate  the  community 
needs  that  the  program  will  meet,  your  plan,  procedure  for 
implementation  and  costs  in  terms  of  time  and  money.  Outline  both 
assets  and  liabilities  of  a program. 


4.  Why  Plan  for  Evaluation? 

Preparing  for  program  evaluation,  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in 
the  planning  process,  is  done  at  the  same  time  as  the  planning  process. 
Evaluation  always  involves  systematic  data  collection  done  while  the 
program  is  in  progress. 

Evaluations  do  not  judge  a program  as  "good"  or  "bad,"  but  rather 
advise  planners  if  the  program  is  achieving  what  it  was  meant  to  and 
what,  if  anything,  should  be  improved. 


Purposes  of  Evaluation  are: 

■ to  measure  how  the  program  is  doing  and  how  well  it's 
meeting  its  goals  and  objectives; 

■ to  provide  feedback  for  change  or  improvement  or  to 
support  the  program  as  is; 

■ to  provide  documentation  for  future  programs; 

■ to  evaluate  the  performance  of  students 
(your  Peer  Support  Team);  and 

m to  gain  further  support  for  your  Peer  Support  Program. 


Evaluation  should  gather  information  about: 


■ impact  on  members— changes  in  skill  level,  self-esteem, 
or  achievement  of  objectives; 

■ impact  on  school— changes  in  school  climate, 
attitude,  and  behaviour; 

■ effectiveness  of  training;  and 

■ effectiveness  of  specific  activities. 


Steps  for  making  /assessing  evaluation  tools:* 

A Refer  to  program  goals  as  the  basis  for  evaluation. 

Evaluations  are  clear,  simple  and  related  to  the  goals  of  the  Peer 
Support  Program.  The  goals  and  objectives  are: 

- established  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  by  the 
Peer  Support  Team; 

- realistic;  and 

- stated  in  measurable  terms. 

Evaluation  can  focus  on  any  activity,  service  or  program.  It  is  a 
process  of  systematically  collecting  information  and  using  it  in 
decisions  about  the  program  design  and  delivery.  You  must  remain 
aware  of  who  is  likely  to  be  making  what  decisions  based  upon  the 
collected  information.  The  choice  of  evaluation  issues  should  be 
guided  by  the  relevant  person/decision  maker's  perception  of  the 
important  issues.  For  example,  if  program  reach  within  the  target 
population  is  a key  factor  in  the  eyes  of  the  administration  in  making 
Peer  Support  a priority,  then  evaluation  should  examine  this  issue. 


B.  Choose  your  evaluation  method 

Evaluation  information  is  obtained  by  observation  or  by  asking 
questions.  Methods  include: 

- surveys; 

- interviews; 

- focus  groups  or  group  interviews. 

In  planning,  be  sure  to  include  the  following: 

- how  the  study  will  progress  (i.e.,  the  sequence  of  tasks  planned); 

- who  is  going  to  do  each  task; 

- what  resources  are  needed; 


when  each  task  is  to  be  completed; 

how  to  present  the  results  (presentations,  reports); 

who  gets  the  results. 


C.  Design  your  questions 

If  you  want  good  information,  it  is  important  to  create  questions  that 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  to  provide  the  desired  information 
without  being  leading. 


It’s  always  a good  idea  to  pretest  your  questions  to  confirm  that  the  questions  ask 
what  you  think  they  ask. 


D.  Collect  and  analyze  your  information 

Many  Peer  Support  services,  such  as  tutoring,  can  obtain 
information  from  each  person  served.  Try  to  do  this  with  your 
program.  In  situations  where  it  is  impractical  or  inappropriate  to 
routinely  interview  or  survey  all  individuals,  such  as  informal,  one- 
on-one  helping,  you  can  use  other  procedures  to  collect  similar 
information.  Many  team  members  keep  log  books  to  keep  track  of 
subtle/informal  interactions  and  effects. 


E.  Link  your  results  back  to  your  program 

Evaluation  is  usually  prompted  by  a need  to  get  information. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  make  decisions,  there  must  be  an  attempt  to 
relate  the  findings  back  to  the  decision-makers.  Rather  than  simply 
interpreting  results  as  good  or  bad,  interpret  them  in  terms  of 
recommendations  for  program  development. 


“Jn  this  era  of  ‘ accountability , ’ evaluation  can  also  give  hard  and  fast 
facts/numbers  as  to  why  the  program  should  still  be  funded.” 

(Deb  Weir,  Elementary  school  team  facilitator) 


'7 Adapted  from:  Research  Recipes:  Ingredients  for  Successful  Research;  AADAC  1992. 
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5.  How  Do  I Establish  Support  for  a Peer  Support 
Program? 

An  important  step  in  starting  your  Peer  Support  Program  is  to  involve  all 
the  people  you  need  at  the  onset,  including: 

■ your  target  group  (e.g.  youth,  seniors,  single  parents,  etc.); 

■ teachers,  administrators,  parents,  counsellors,  staff,  group 
coordinators,  etc.;  and 

■ agencies  and  organizations  in  your  community  who  are  working  with 
the  same  target  group  (e.g.  YWCA,  YMCA,  local  businesses,  sports 
teams,  women's  shelters,  social  service  agencies). 

To  gain  support,  the  person  advocating  the  program  describes  the 
program  and  what  it  intends  to  accomplish,  as  well  as  the  program's 
potential  results.  The  program  initiator  then  clarifies  for  all  interested 
parties  what  is  needed  as  well  as  what  will  meet  these  needs. 


Broaden  Your  Base  Support 


Target  Group 
Peer  Support  Facilitator 
and  Co-facilitator 
Administrative  Support 
Staff  in  the  Workplace 
Other  Peer  Support  Teams 
Parents  (if  applicable) 
Community 


Why  should  the  groups  in  the  above  diagram  be  involved? 

Involving  these  groups  will  generally  result  in  a stronger  program  that  is 
more  far-reaching  and  creative  and  have  more  resources  and  more 
potential.  In  school  programs,  for  example,  parents  and  the  student 
council  need  to  be  on-side  early,  especially  if  the  administration  is 
reluctant.  Their  involvement  will  help  foster  a sense  of  ownership  in  the 
program. 


Target  Group.  The  population  segment  to  receive  help  and 
assistance.  Representatives  from  your  target  group  should 
participate  in  your  program  planning  sessions  to  help  ensure  their 
needs  are  being  met.  This  is  critical  for  establishing  program 
direction  and  determining  success. 


Peer  Support  Facilitator/Co-facilitator.  You,  as  facilitator,  are 
one  of  the  keys  to  the  success  of  the  Peer  Support  Program.  You 
guide  the  program's  progress  and  help  your  team  to  establish  and 
meet  its  goals  and  objectives.  Your  partner,  the  co-facilitator,  works 
with  you  and  shares  your  belief  in  the  value  of  Peer  Support 
Programs.  Ideally,  this  individual  brings  strengths  that  complement 
yours,  thus  creating  a more  versatile  team.  Although  teams  have 
been  facilitated  by  one  person,  a co-facilitator  is  recommended  to: 

- allow  for  modelling  Peer  Support  concepts  to  team  members; 

- provide  support; 

- share  the  workload;  and 

- share  ideas. 


Administrative  Support  and  Staff  in  the  Workplace.  It  is 

important  that  administration  and  other  staff  members  have  accurate 
information  about  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Peer  Support 
Program.  If  they  understand  the  rationale  of  the  program,  they  are 
more  likely  to  offer  support  (i.e.,  by  providing  assistance  as  referral 
sources  and  by  advocating  the  program).  If  appropriate,  other 
groups  in  the  organization  may  be  involved  in  the  development  of 
the  Peer  Support  Program. 


Other  Peer  Support  Teams.  Contact  with  other  teams  can  be 
extremely  helpful  by: 

- permitting  involvement  in  co-operative  training  and  retreats; 

- enabling  collaboration  on  projects; 

- allowing  your  team  to  be  part  of  a larger  Peer  Support 
community;  and 

- increasing  fun  and  variety  of  team  activities. 

Functioning  teams  can  be  positive  models  for  new  teams. 


Parents.  Within  youth  programs,  interested  parents  can  be  of  great 
support  in  the  establishment  and  continuation  of  the  program.  It  is 
important  to  explain  the  program  to  all  parents.  Parents  of  potential 
Peer  Support  students  should  receive  information  that: 

- explains  the  objectives  of  the  program; 

- describes  the  responsibilities  and  the  commitment  involved 
in  becoming  a Peer  Support  Team  member; 

- requests  parental  consent. 


Community.  Interest  groups  in  the  community  can  often  provide 
special  resources  and  support  for  the  program.  People  in  the 
community  are  usually  very  open  and  helpful  to  programs  such  as 
Peer  Support.  They  can  provide  information  or  speakers  for 
workshops,  help  determine  worthwhile  community  projects,  and 
offer  valuable  training  experiences  in  numerous  "issue-related" 
areas.  Some  community  agencies/organizations  have  even  provided 
co-facilitators  to  help  with  teams  in  schools  that  do  not  have  staff 
available  to  fulfill  that  role. 


Summary.  Identify  the  key  resources  you  need  to  make  the  program 
successful;  note  who  provides  them.  Identify  the  strengths  you  have 
and  the  strengths  you  need.  These  are  the  areas  in  which  to 
concentrate.  This  is  best  done  by  the  facilitator  and  co-facilitator  with 
the  help  of  someone  from  an  existing  team. 


How  do  I gain  support? 

Get  Information  into  the  Community. 

■ Research  Peer  Support  and  gather  information  about  the  benefits  of 
Peer  Support  Programs. 

■ Explain  the  goals  and  benefits  of  a Peer  Support  Program. 

■ Show  confidence  in  your  proposal  and  your  facts. 


Start  with  a Sure  Thing. 

m Contact  personally  those  people  and/or  agencies  whom  you  know 
will  support  a Peer  Support  Program  immediately;  they'll  help 
involve  others. 


Put  It  in  Writing. 

■ Provide  potential  supporters  with  a written  explanation  of  the  goals 
and  benefits  of  a Peer  Support  Program. 

a Prepare  a memo  about  the  program  for  your  colleagues. 

a Prepare  hand-outs  for  potential  supporters  in  the  community. 

b Prepare  a presentation  about  Peer  Support  Programs  for  interested 
groups. 

a Answer  questions  and  concerns. 


Have  Discussions  with  Supporters. 

a Have  informal  conversations  with  potential  supporters. 

b Prepare  a presentation  about  Peer  Support  Programs  for  interested 
groups. 

b Answer  questions  and  concerns. 

b Invite  other  Peer  Support  groups  to  come  to  your  presentation  to  talk 
about  their  experiences. 

a Think  about  the  objections  people/agencies  might  have  to  creating  or 
supporting  a Peer  Support  Program  (e.g.  takes  too  much  time,  costs 
too  much,  "I've  never  done  something  like  this  before")  and  be 
ready  to  respond. 


Get  Feedback. 


■ Prepare  a questionnaire  for  potential  supporters  to  complete.  This 
approach  has  two  benefits:  it  plants  ideas  in  people's  minds,  and  it 
allows  you  to  discover  any  questions  or  concerns. 

■ Ask  people  what  they  feel  are  high  priority  issues  for  your  target 
group. 

■ Propose  a Peer  Support  Program  as  a way  to  solve  the  issues. 


Involve  Your  Target  Group. 

■ Don't  lose  sight  of  your  target  group.  Whether  it's  youth  or  seniors  or 
single  parents,  the  opinions  of  your  target  group  are  critical  in 
establishing  the  focus  and  direction  of  a Peer  Support  Program.  Peer 
Support  Programs  are  designed  for  target  groups  and  are  peer  led. 
Your  target  group  also  helps  you  with  your  initial  needs  assessment. 

■ Send  a questionnaire  to  the  people  who'll  be  using  the  program  to 
find  out  what  they  want. 

■ Put  posters  in  places  that  members  of  the  target  group  frequent 
(school,  senior  citizens'  drop-ins,  single  parenting  classes). 

« Have  your  local  newspaper  run  a short  article  on  the  "new"  Peer 
Support  Program,  including  "testimonials"  from  supporters  and/or 
people  already  part  of  a Peer  Support  Program. 

■ Don't  underestimate  the  value  and  effectiveness  of  "word  of  mouth." 


Keep  It  Manageable. 

Jacobs,  Masson,  and  Vass  (1976)  emphasize  that  keeping  the  program 
manageable  can  mean  survival  of  the  program.3  A facilitator  requires 
enough  time  and  energy  to  look  after  all  expected  and  unexpected 
variables,  meaning  your  program  has  to  be  simple  and  manageable  with 
defined  timelines.  When  introducing  the  program  idea  to  the 
administration,  the  presenter  underlines  its  simplicity,  its  benefits  to 
participants,  and  how  the  program  supports  administrative  needs. 


“Too  many  activities  can  be  distracting  from  the  main  goals  of  the  Peer 
Support  Team.” 


(Lawrence  Hrycan,  Senior  high  school  team  facilitator) 


Some  hints  for  planning  presentations. 


A comprehensive  and  concise  presentation  is  necessary  when 
addressing  audiences  such  as  the  administration,  funding  bodies, 
parents,  and  prospective  team  members. 

The  following  guidelines  will  help  you  in  preparing  your  presentation. 

■ Know  your  audience. 

Each  group  the  Peer  Support  facilitator  speaks  to  has  its  own 
expectations,  goals,  needs,  capabilities,  and  issues.  Ask  "How  can 
we  help  each  other?" 

■ Describe  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  program. 

Each  group  member  will  want  to  know  what  Peer  Support  can  do  for 
them.  Emphasize  the  flexibility  and  diversity  available  to  groups  in 
terms  of  the  tasks  that  they  can  undertake.  Ask  groups  "What  would 
you  like  to  see  from  a Peer  Support  Team?  What  are  the  needs  of 
your  organization  in  terms  of  helping  others?" 

■ Emphasize  the  peer  leadership  component. 

Research  suggests  that  trained  peer  helpers  experience  increases  in 
their  own  levels  of  self-esteem,  as  well  as  in  their  abilities  to  make 
sound  decisions,  to  take  on  increased  levels  of  responsibility,  and  to 
solve  problems. 

■ Describe  your  general  plan  for  the  year. 

Present  the  program  in  a dynamic  and  interesting  way,  reflecting 
careful  planning,  knowledge,  and  enthusiasm.  Team  member 
testimonials  are  powerful  additions  to  presentations  and  often 
highlight  people's  excitement  about  their  own  personal  growth. 
Existing  teams  or  networks  can  provide  testimonials. 

■ Be  resourceful  in  your  presentations. 

The  following  additions  can  be  included  to  enhance  your 
presentation: 

comments  from  those  that  have  benefited  from  the  assistance  of  peer 
helpers; 

guest  speakers  with  experience  in  peer  helping; 

audio  or  video  tapes  that  highlight  training  components  and  skill 

development,  and 

skill  demonstrations. 

■ Contact  a Peer  Support  network  or  local  area  office  for  further 
assistance. 


A successful  peer  helping  program  gains  the  support  of  its  participants, 
including  all  decision-makers  and  target  groups  that  receive  services. 
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Recruiting  & Selecting  Your  Peer  Support  Team  6 


Once  you  have  won  support  and  interest  in  the  program,  it's  time  to 
recruit  and  establish  your  team.  Your  reasons  for  starting  a Peer  Support 
Program— to  provide  a service  based  on  the  community  need— will  assist 
you  in  forming  your  Peer  Support  Team.  Your  team  members  volunteer 
or  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  support  for  your  Peer  Support 
Program's  philosophy  and  on  whether  they  have  or  could  develop  the 
skills  required  to  achieve  its  goals  and  objectives.  Team  members  are 
volunteers  and  not  professionals.  Who  are  these  peers? 


1.  Who  Is  a Peer? 

A peer  is  someone  your  target  population  sees  as  a peer,  not  necessarily 
someone  you  or  your  program  leaders  think  is  a peer.  Peers  may  be  seen 
as  others  of  the  same  age  or  as  others  who  have  shared  similar 
experiences. 

Peers  connected  by  age. 

Having  peers  of  similar  age  is  very  important  especially  for  youth.  For 
example,  school-based  Peer  Support  Programs  draw  team  members 
from  their  student  populations.  Peers  in  seniors'  programs  also  relate  to 
others  of  the  same  age. 

Peers  connected  by  experiences. 

Within  some  programs,  peers  who  share  similar  experiences  and 
interests  are  very  important.  For  example,  work-based  Peer  Support 
programs  use  the  shared  experience  of  working  for  the  same  employer 
as  the  basis  of  their  programs.  Examples  of  such  programs  include  th  Dse 
found  in  hospitals  and  police  departments. 

The  need  for  a cross-section  of  peers. 

It  is  important  that  your  Peer  Support  Team  be  composed  of  a cross- 
section  of  members  of  your  target  groups.  In  this  way,  your  team 
members  and  target  group  can  share  a greater  variety  of  experiences 
and  skills.  It  is  also  important  that  your  peer  support  members  represent 
a cross  section  of  your  target  population  in  terms  of: 

■ interest; 

■ gender; 

■ ethnicity. 


2.  How  Can  I Ensure  the  Team  Members  Are  Seen 
as  Peers? 

By  including  people  who  are  perceived  as  helpers  and  who  also 
represent  a cross-section  of  your  target  group,  you  can  ensure  team 
members  are  seen  as  peers.  For  example: 

■ students  perceived  as  "helpers"  in  the  school  for  a school-based 
program, 

■ employees  perceived  as  "helpful"  for  a work-based  program. 

Invite  those  identified  to  join  the  team.  Let  them  know  others  see  them 
as  helpful. 

■ In  the  school  setting,  it  is  important  not  to  reject  team  members  on 
the  basis  of  troublesome  "behaviour  problems."  Often  these 
students  have  leadership  ability  and  perceptiveness. 

■ Students  with  a range  of  academic  abilities  who  are  at  risk  of 
dropping  out  of  school  may  be  interested,  available,  and  good 
helpers.  When  these  students  are  trained,  other  students  struggling 
with  the  same  problems  or  concerns  can  relate  and  accept 
alternative  ways  of  dealing  with  that  problem. 

■ Training  can  be  viewed  as  a source  of  personal  development  for 
team  members. 

■ Diversity  will  make  the  Peer  Support  Team  stronger.  Again,  a cross- 
section  of  participants  on  the  team  will  reach  a cross-section  of  your 
target  audience. 


If  people  really  feel  their  “peers”  are  on  the  team,  they’ll  be  more  likely  to  use 
the  Peer  Support  Program. 


3.  What  Do  Peer  Support  Members  Do? 

The  Role  of  a Peer  Support  Team  Member 


1 Y Does 

X Does  Not 

Facilitate  trust,  openness, 
comfort,  empathy. 

Dominate,  preach,  tell 
people  what  to  do. 

Accept  people  as  they  are. 

Judge  people,  try  to  change 
them. 

Listen,  clarify,  help  people 
see  alternatives. 

Give  advice,  offer  solutions 
for  decision-making. 

Give  support  and 
encouragement  to  take 
positive  action. 

"Rescue,"  do  for  a person 
what  they  should 
do  themselves. 

Validate  people  without 
being  phony. 

Put  people  down. 

Respect  confidentiality  in 
working  with  another 
person. 

Gossip  about  what 
was  said. 

Realize  that  not  all  problems 
can  be  solved  and  not  all 
people  want  to  be  helped. 

Expect  all  problems 
to  be  resolved  quickly 
and  easily. 

Work  with  people  who 
have  normal  developmental 
("growing  up")  problems. 

Work  with  seriously 
troubled  people. 

Refer  troubled  students 
to  a professional  person: 
counsellor,  nurse, 
agency. 

Attempt  to  provide  services 
beyond  what  they  are 
qualified  to  provide. 

Adapted  from:  Myrick,  Caring  and  Sharing;  Center  for  Human  Development,  Positive  Peer 
Power. 
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4.  What  Characteristics  Should  a Peer  Support 
Member  Have? 


Based  on  a Peer  Support  Team  Member's  role,  consider  characteristics 
and  skills  that  will  help  team  members  fulfill  that  role.  Helpful 
characteristics  you  want  your  team  members  to  have  are: 

■ honesty; 

■ trustworthiness; 

■ acceptance  of  others; 

■ sincerity  (a  sincere  interest  in  people  and  in  helping  them); 

■ good  interpersonal  skills; 

■ reliability; 

■ commitment  to  personal  growth; 

■ individual  is  perceived  as  a peer  by  your  target  population;  and 

■ discretion  (ability  to  keep  a secret). 


5.  What  Might  a Prospective  Team 
Member  Be  Thinking? 

Here  is  the  "private  logic"  of  a team  member  who  believes  that  s/he  is 
capable,  can  contribute  (make  a difference),  and  can  connect  with  others 
(a  sense  of  belonging): 


\ 

A Personal  Perspective:  Capable— Connect— Contribute 

I like  attention  and  approval  from  people  around  me,  but  don't  have  to  have  it  all  the  time. 

I own  my  own  power  to  affect  myself  and  those  around  me  and,  thus,  can  use  that  power 
positively  and  constructively. 

I know  that  people  sometimes  do  hurtful  things  (and  that  life  is  sometimes  unfair),  but  I own 
my  own  feelings  and  I have  choices  about  how  I respond. 

I know  that  I have  the  power  and  resources  to  deal  with  myself  and  others,  and  I don't  need  to 
withdraw  unless  I choose  to. 

I have  all  the  resources  I need  to  be  responsible  for  everything  I say,  do,  and  feel  and  to  be 
responsive  to  the  world  around  me. 

I respect  myself  and  others. 

I think  positive  thoughts  about  myself  and  feel  good  about  who  I am. 

Because  I think  and  feel  this  way,  I want  to  contribute  to  those  around  me. 

I know  that  I count ! 

(submitted  by  a Peer  Support  facilitator) 

\ J 
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6.  What  Are  Some  Recruiting  Methods? 


Methods  facilitators  have  tried  and  used  successfully  include  the 
following: 

On  the  recommendations  of  others... 

Often  people  know  someone  who'd  be  a great  team  member.  Ask  around 
and  have  those  people  complete  a nomination  form.  Invite  the  nominees 
to  an  information  meeting  about  Peer  Support.  You  may  also  wish  to  tap 
some  of  the  sources  listed  below. 

■ Have  people  suggest  the  names  of  people  they  go  to  for  help  or 
would  choose  as  friends  in  their  existing  social  network. 

■ Administrators,  teachers,  and  counsellors  can  also  recommend 
people  who  they  see  as  helpers.  Be  clear  in  your  instructions  as  to 
the  kinds  of  skills  you  are  looking  for. 

■ Classes  which  by  their  very  nature  attract  students  with  an  interest  in 
others,  provide  a valuable  source  for  volunteers. 

After  completion  of  an  application  form  and  an  interview 
(based  on  your  selection  criteria). 

This  process  is  similar  to  a job  interview. 


On  the  completion  of  introductory  training  sessions. 

Potential  Peer  Support  Team  members  can  try  their  role  on  for  size 
before  deciding  to  get  involved. 


After  an  information  meeting. 

This  presentation  can  include: 

■ what  others  have  experienced  as  Peer  Support  Program  volunteers 
(either  in  person  or  written  comments); 

■ what  the  program  is; 

■ what  the  program's  benefits  are;  and 

■ how  important  training  and  commitment  are  to  a successful  Peer 
Support  Team. 

The  drop-out  rate  for  volunteer  programs  can  be  high.  Therefore,  it's 
really  important  that  applicants  make  informed  decisions.  Re-emphasize 
the  requirements  of  both  the  training  and  the  ongoing  commitment  to 
the  team. 

Application  forms  may  be  handed  out  at  the  end  of  the  meeting. 
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Get  into  the 
swing  of  things... 


Peer  Support 
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You  can  get 
by  with  a little 
help  from 
your  friends. 


Peer 

Support 


Check  out  the  Peer  Support  team 


w 

Take  the  plunge... 

Peer  Support 

W Drop  in! 

JL  ij.  We  promise  to 
Wf  make  it  SNAPPY! 

Check  out  the  Peer  Support  team 

TJ  INFORMATION  NCFTING 
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Apple*  on  loom  wil  be  evalebte  at  that  time. 
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7.  How  Do  I Keep  Team  Size  Manageable? 


Plan  to  train  a manageable  number  of  people.  Success  is  critical  at  the 
beginning  of  your  program  since  it  sets  the  tone  for  future  success.  To 
find  the  "ideal"  size  of  your  team,  consider: 

■ the  goals  of  your  team  and  their  bearing  on  team  size.  For  example, 
if  a goal  of  your  Peer  Support  Program  is  to  have  an  impact  on  as 
many  students  as  possible,  train  a larger  number  of  people  for  your 
team; 

■ the  number  of  individuals  you  can  effectively  work  with  in  your 
training  sessions.  What  experience  do  you  have  in  facilitating 
training?  Can  other  facilitators  help  you?  Can  team  members  help 
you?  If  this  is  your  first  time  leading  a training  course,  you  may  wish 
to  train  fewer  people; 

■ the  number  of  team  members  you  can  effectively  work  with  while 
they  are  engaged  in  Peer  Support  Program  activities.  Can  team 
members  help  you?  The  more  team  leaders  you  have,  the  more 
team  members  can  be  supervised.  The  more  activities  in  which  a 
team  participates,  the  more  the  supervision  that  will  be  required; 

■ the  size  of  your  target  population.  The  larger  the  target  group,  the 
greater  the  number  of  team  members  required  to  reach  your  target 
group  effectively. 

So...,  is  there  a "right"  answer  to  "How  many  people  should  be  included 
on  my  team?"  Not  really.  Like  everything  else  connected  with  Peer 
Support,  you  must  determine  what  works  best  for  you  and  your  own 
unique  situation.  However...,  "new"  teams  often  find  anywhere  from  10 
to  14  team  members  work  well.  There  are  enough  people  to  interact 
during  training  and  not  too  many  to  work  with  when  they  are  engaged  in 
activities.  More  established  teams  have  anywhere  from  10  to  more  than 
30  members.  The  number  of  members  on  your  team  will  be  unique  to 
your  program  and  may  vary  year  to  year. 


“J  have  found  teams  of  12-15  participants  about  right.  My  teams  have 
been  between  11-44.  There  is  a whole  different  focus  when  your  team  hits 
20+  participants.  I had  three  other  teachers  helping  at  40+  participants 
and  found  less  continuity.  The  students  developed  good  leadership  skills 
and  many  went  on  to  be  effective  leaders  in  students  council  and  other 
youth  groups 

(Lawrence  Hrycan,  Senior  high  school  team  facilitator) 
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8.  How  Should  I Select  My  Peer  Support  Team? 


Selection  of  team  members  relates  to  program  needs.  Peer  Support 
Programs  use  a number  of  methods  to  select  team  members.  The 
processes  most  frequently  used  are:  involve  all  applicants,  allow  team 
members  to  self-select,  and  choose  team  members  who  meet  your 
selection  criteria. 

Involve  all  applicants. 

Some  programs  accept  and  train  everyone  who  volunteers  and  is 
committed  to  the  Peer  Support  program.  For  some,  the  decision  as  to 
what  role  individual  team  members  will  play  on  the  team  is  left  until 
training  is  completed.  There  are  many  roles  for  applicants,  and  teams  in 
these  types  of  programs  find  roles  for  everyone! 

Use  a self-selection  process. 

Some  programs  establish  a process  resulting  in  potential  team  members 
self-selecting  whether  or  not  they  become  team  members. 

■ After  an  initial  information  meeting,  all  interested  individuals 
complete  an  application  form. 

■ A variety  of  preliminary  team  sessions,  involving  "low-key"  training 
and  team  building  activities,  are  scheduled  at  a variety  of  times  (e.g. 
lunch  hour,  after  school/work)  over  a period  of  two  to  three  weeks. 

■ Potential  team  members  are  expected  to  attend  all  sessions 
(attendance  is  viewed  as  a reflection  of  potential  volunteers' 
availability  and  commitment). 

■ Those  volunteers  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  scheduled  sessions  are 
included  on  the  Peer  Support  Team  and  continue  further  training 
activities. 

■ Those  who  volunteered  for  your  team  but  did  not  attend  the 
preliminary  sessions  have  self-selected  not  to  join  your  team. 

■ Those  who  self-selected  not  to  stay  on  the  Peer  Support  Team  are 
acknowledged  for  their  interest  in  the  team. 

If  time  permits,  those  who  selected  to  leave  your  Peer  Support  Program 
are  acknowledged  in  person  at  a brief  interview.  If  this  is  not  possible, 
send  a letter  thanking  them  for  their  interest.  Look  for  ways  to  involve  all 
interested  applicants. 

The  students  who  wish  to  remain  on  the  Peer  Support  Team  are 
interviewed  briefly.  This  interview  should  include  your  congratulations 
and  welcome  to  the  team  and  topics  such  as: 

• what  will  you  contribute  to  our  team?  and 

• what  strengths  do  you  bring  to  our  team? 


Use  a selection  process. 


Some  programs  design  a process  through  which  team  members  are 

selected  from  all  volunteers  interested  in  being  on  the  Peer  Support 

Team. 

■ After  an  initial  information  meeting,  all  interested  volunteers 
complete  an  application  form. 

■ It's  just  like  being  hired  for  a job. 

■ A way  to  rate  candidates  (based  on  the  selection  criteria)  is 
determined. 

■ All  applicants  are  interviewed  (it  is  helpful  if  more  than  one  team 
leader  is  involved  in  the  interview;  some  teams  also  involve  senior 
Peer  Support  Team  members). 

■ Team  members  are  selected  based  on  the  interviews  held. 

■ Successful  candidates  are  informed  and  advised  of  an  orientation 
meeting. 

■ Unsuccessful  candidates  are  informed,  preferably  in  person. 


“Selection  of  team  members  is  one  of  the  greatest  dilemmas  a facilitator 
faces.” 


(Keith  Hadden,  Middle  school  team  facilitator) 
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The  Pros  and  Cons  of  the  Selection  Processes 


Method  of 

Selection  Pros  Cons 


■ Take  all  comers. 


■ Self-selection. 


■ Selection  by 
leader  or  leaders/ 
senior  team 
members. 


■ everyone  who  wants 
to  help  gets  the 


■ team  is  seen  as  open 
and  accepting 


m everyone  who  is 
committed  to  helping 
gets  the  opportunity  to 


u team  seen  as  open 
and  accepting 


m allows  selection  of 
"ideal"  team 
members 

m allows  control  over  the 
size  of  the  group 


a some  team  members 
may  not  be 

opportunity  appropriate 

a may  have  more 
members  than  can 
effectively  train 

a team  members  may 
lack  long-term 
commitment 

a some  team  members 
may  not  be 
appropriate 
be  involved 

a shy  students  may  not 
self-select  ("good" 
team  members 
may  be  missed) 

a may  miss  some 
potentially  strong 
team  members 

a no  guarantee  of 
long-term 
commitment 


a team  may  be  seen  as 
elitist 

a making  "cuts"  is  very 
stressful  both  for 
leaders  and  potential 
team  members.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  program  as  well 
as  to  sound  practice 
in  dealing  with 
adolescents  and 
children. 


4 


4 
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9.  Should  I Interview  Potential  Team  Members? 


Regardless  of  which  selection  process  you  pick,  interview  potential  Peer 
Support  Team  members  to  discuss  their  perceptions  of  Peer  Support  and 
their  place  on  the  team.  The  interview  allows  you  to  get  to  know 
potential  team  members  better. 

Some  Questions  to  Ask: 

■ What  is  your  concept/idea  of  Peer  Support? 

■ What  does  a Peer  Support  Team  do? 

■ What  personal  qualities  do  you  think  are  desirable  in  a Peer  Support 
Team  member? 

■ How  do  you  think  your  best  friend  would  describe  you? 

■ Describe  an  experience  you  have  had  while  helping  others.  How  did 
you  feel  helping  the  person  or  persons? 

■ Relate  the  qualities  you  bring  to  the  team  to  those  you  just 
described. 

■ Is  there  anything  you  can  think  of  that  would  get  in  the  way  of  you 
being  an  effective  team  member? 

■ What  do  you  like  to  do  in  your  spare  time? 

■ What  do  you  want  to  get  out  of  being  a Peer  Support  team  member? 

■ What  will  you  enjoy? 

■ What  do  you  think  you  will  learn? 

■ Would  your  involvement  with  Peer  Support  cause  any  strain  on 
family  and/or  work  responsibilities? 

■ How  did  you  feel  about  answering  all  these  questions? 

Experienced  team  members  can  be  great  allies  in  helping  to  interview 
and  select  new  members.  They  may  have  some  excellent  interview 
questions,  especially  at  the  senior  high  level. 
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Peer 

Feedback  Letter 


Peer  Support  Team 
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10.  What's  Next? 


Once  the  team  is  selected,  hold  an  orientation  meeting  to: 

■ congratulate  selected  team  members; 

■ introduce  members  to  one  another; 

■ review  your  general  team  goals; 

■ advise  team  members  that  they  will  do  a specific  needs  assessment 
as  a group  to  identify  more  specific  team  goals; 

■ review  plans  for  training; 

■ review  plans  for  a training  retreat  if  you  intend  to  hold  one; 

■ discuss  members'  responsibilities;  and 

■ discuss/review  what  could  happen  during  the  year. 


| \ 

Sample  Agenda  for  a Peer  Support  Program  Orientation  Meeting 

Recommended:  30-minute  session  to  be  held  after  team  members  are  selected  and  before 

training  begins. 

Welcome  and  Congratulations. 

m Emphasize  it  is  an  accomplishment  to  be  on  the  Peer  Support  Program.  Team 
members  will  be  excited  to  have  been  selected.  Build  on  this  excitement  and 
generate  enthusiasm  for  the  training  and  team  activities. 

Introductions. 

u Use  an  appropriate  icebreaker. 

Training. 

■ Re-emphasize  the  importance  of  attending  ALL  training  sessions. 

■ Distribute  team  member  contracts.  If  time  permits,  some  facilitators  recommend 
having  the  team  establish  their  own  responsibilities  and  agreeing  upon  the 
consequences  of  failing  to  honour  the  terms. 

Training  Retreat  (if  planned). 

■ Prepare  team  members  for  the  retreat.  Provide  a list  of  the  materials  needed  for 
the  retreat.  Have  an  information  letter  and  consent  form  for  parents  available  if 

1 appropriate. 

Closure. 
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11.  What  about  Retreats  for 
Peer  Support  Members? 


Team  members  will  be  excited  about  being  part  of  the  team.  Try  to  start 
training  in  a way  that  matches  their  excitement.  Consider:  a training 
retreat. 


“ The  retreat  was  the  bonding  moment.  I would  love  to  see  old  tapes  of  our 
retreats!!” 

(Marla,  18  years  old) 


What  Is  a Training  Retreat? 

Training  retreats  can  be  designed  in  many  ways.  The  main  features 
include: 

■ a venue  away  from  school/office;  and 

■ a concentrated  time  frame:  e.g.  one,  two  or  even  three  days  in  a 
block  (this  varies  with  the  target  group  - one  or  two  days  works  well 
in  senior  high  schools,  but  1/2  to  one  day  is  ample  for  elementary 
schools). 

■ sample  Retreat  Activities  (for  senior  high) 

- Introductory  Activities 

- Set  Team  Goals 

- Qualities  of  a Helper 

- Getting  to  Know  Others 

-Verbal  and  Nonverbal  Communications 

- Needs  Assessment 

- Action  Plan 

- Experiencing  Positive  Feedback 

- Evaluation 

Successful  retreats  have  been  held  by  adapting  these  activities  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  other  target  groups.  Note  that  sample  training 
materials  are  in  the  Retreat  Material  Section. 


Why  Have  a Retreat? 


A training  retreat  is  an  efficient  and  effective  way  to  start  your  program 
and  generate  enthusiasm.  It  can: 

■ provide  an  intensive  training  experience; 

■ help  with  team  momentum; 

■ enhance  team  bonding;  and 

■ set  team  goals. 

If  more  than  one  school  is  present,  the  retreat  also  helps  to  develop  a 
network.  Meet  immediately  after  a training  retreat  to  maintain  the 
enthusiasm  and  unity  that  developed. 

The  logistics  of  organizing  a retreat  are  not  included  in  this  training 
manual.  However,  don't  forget  to  include  parental  consent,  location, 
expense,  transportation  and  food  in  your  planning. 


“I  found  the  retreat  to  be  a key  in  the  future  success  of  the  team.  It  is  a 
highlight  that  is  constantly  referred  to  throughout  the  year.  ” 

(Lawrence  Hrycan,  Senior  high  school  team  facilitator) 
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1.  Why  Another  Needs  Assessment? 

Your  Peer  Support  Program  has  the  broad  support  of  your  community, 
your  team  members  are  recruited,  selected,  and  have  begun  training. 
Now,  it's  time  for  your  Peer  Support  Team  to  complete  a needs 
assessment,  to  establish  team  goals,  and  to  plan  team  activities. 

Though  a needs  assessment  can  be  completed  effectively  by  the  team  in 
the  initial  stages  of  training,  any  point  during  training,  or  after 
completion  of  training,  it  is  preferable  to  complete  the  assessment  early 
in  the  program  year.  This  way,  the  importance  of  a peer-driven  needs 
assessment  is  stressed,  both  in  terms  of: 

■ truly  reflecting  the  needs  of  the  target  population;  and 

■ giving  team  members  a sense  of  involvement  and  control. 

Since  the  needs  assessment  yields  information  which  provides  the  basis 
for  establishing  team  goals  and  activities,  Peer  Support  Team  members 
gain  a sense  of  direction  by: 

■ brainstorming  the  needs  perceived  in  the  community; 

■ prioritizing  the  identified  needs; 

■ generating  strategies  to  address  high  priority  needs; 

■ developing  plans  to  implement  appropriate  strategies;  and 

■ establishing  team  goals  for  the  year  (based  on  the  information 
generated  through  the  needs  assessment  process). 

The  needs  assessment  forms  the  basis  for  evaluation  of  your  Peer 
Support  Program  and  its  accomplishments.  It  also  reinforces  the  impact 
a Peer  Support  Team  can  have  on  its  community. 


Is  There  a Framework  to  Help  Us  Organize? 


Here's  a framework  or  model  that  may  work  for  you  and  your  team.  If  it 
doesn't,  adapt  it  for  yourself;  change  the  order,  use  part(s)  of  it  or  create 
your  own  framework  for  guiding  the  team. 

Needs  Assessment: 

■ Identify  needs  and  issues. 

■ Decide  upon  needs  or  issues  to  address. 

Selection  Criteria: 

- Is  it  a major  issue? 

- Is  it  an  area  that  could  be  handled  within  the  limitation 

of  the  peer  support  program?  (Time,  money,  expertise,  scope). 

- Do  opportunities  exist  within  the  school  which  would  increase 
chances  for  success? 

- What  are  the  possible  benefits  and  outcomes? 

- Who  is  the  target? 

- How  large  is  the  target? 

Creative  Exploration  and  Analysis 

■ Create  a vision. 

■ Brainstorm  possible  strategies  and  activities. 

■ List  the  pros  and  cons  for  each  strategy  and  activity. 

■ Explore  methods  for  overcoming  the  cons. 

■ Identity  resources  and  support  available  including  team  skills. 

■ Identify  need  areas/gaps  in  resources,  support  and  skills. 

■ Brainstorm  ways  to  address  the  gaps. 

Action  Plan: 

■ Develop  a plan  of  action  including: 

- training  goals  and  objectives; 

- program  goals  and  objectives;  and 

- evaluation. 

Implementation 


Evaluation 


Team  Plan  Example  (pgs  59-63) 


3.  How  Does  This  Look  in  Practice? 


The  following  is  an  example  only  to  help  you  and  your  team  begin  your 
own  creative  process  and  develop  your  own  framework. 


Needs  Assessment: 


Identify  needs  and  issues:  1® 

Drinking  and  partying  on  weekends 

- Student  suicide 

- Drug  experimentation  (e.g.  alcohol,  marijuana,  LSD) 

- Conflicts  among  peers 

- Low  school  morale 

- Student  accidental  death 

- Cliques 

- Transitional  student  population 

- Bullying 

- Desire  for  enhanced  friendship/relationships 

- Desire  for  enhanced  communication  skills  among  student 
population 

Needs  and  issues  can  be  identified  by  a brainstorming  session  with 
the  peer  support  team.  Other  methods  can  include  a student  survey 
and/or  some  focus  group  sessions. 

Decide  upon  needs  or  issues  to  address: 

Use  the  selection  criteria  on  page  58  (or  your  own)  to  prioritize  the 
needs  and  issues.  Achieving  consensus  is  the  ideal.  If  consensus 
cannot  be  achieved,  be  it  from  differing  perspectives  or  lack  of  time, 
a voting  system  can  be  used.  Have  members  rate  their  top  three 
choices;  #1,  #2,  and  #3.  Then  score  the  ratings.  Number  1 can  receive 
three  points,  #2,  two  points,  and  #3,  one  point.  Total  the  scores.  The 
needs  with  the  highest  scores  could  then  be  addressed.  An  alternate 
needs  assessment  and  voting  system  in  Retreat  Material  Section  can 
also  be  used. 

Prioritized  needs  and  issues: 

- Drinking  and  partying  on  weekends 

- Drug  experimentation 

- Desire  for  enhanced  friendships/relationships 

- Conflicts  among  peers 

- Bullying 
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Creative  Exploration 


Create  a vision. 

School  morale  is  positive.  A large  number  of  students  are  involved 
in  a variety  of  school-related  activities.  Strong  friendships  and  links 
are  developing  and  constructive  conflict  resolution  skills  are  being 
practiced.  Respect  is  demonstrated  towards  everyone.  The  student 
body  is  informed  and  responsible  choices  are  being  made  about 
the  use  or  non-use  of  drugs  and  alcohol  within  the  school  setting 
and  in  the  broader  social  context. 

Brainstorm  possible  strategies  and  activities. 

- Facilitate  a communications/friendship  group  for  youth  in  need. 
Have  Peer  Support  members  participate  as  positive  role 
models 

in  the  group. 

- Peer  Support  team  to  identify  students  who  are  alone, 
approach  them  and  help  to  connect  them  with  peers. 

- Peer  Support  Team  models  conflict  resolution  skills  through 
natural  interactions. 

- Team  assists  in  developing  conflict  resolution  skills  in  their 
peers  by  assisting  with  skill  development  groups,  developing 
and  presenting  a skit,  and  working  one-on-one  in  small  groups. 

- Peer  Support  team  demonstrates  openness  in  reaching  out 
and  including  others  in  their  own  peer  groups. 

- Develop  a buddy  system. 

- Have  an  activities  time  at  the  school;  invite  other  students 
to  come  and  participate. 

- Have  a drop-in  room  at  lunch,  after  school,  or  during  spares. 
Peer  Support  members  can  have  sign  up  times  as  to  when 
they  will  be  in  the  room. 

- Organize  a student  awareness  day.  Topics  could  include;  drug 
use  and  abuse,  drinking  and  driving,  making  and  keeping 
friends,  what  is  a good  friend,  conflict  resolution  skills, 
negotiation  skills,  use  of  leisure  time,  team  building,  building 
esteem  in  self  and  others,  etc. 

- Hold  a drug  awareness  week  in  the  school,  possibly  during 
National  Addictions  Awareness  Week  in  November.  Have  a 
variety  of  activities  and  events  take  place  throughout  the  week. 
Explore  the  issues  of  drinking  and  driving,  and  drug 
experimentation  with  Peer  Support  Youth,  who  can  then  be 
positive  role  models  for  their  peers.  Team  members  can  assist 
in  distributing  information  on  drugs  and  alcohol. 

- Hold  a poster  contest  on  an  issue  being  addressed. 
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■ List  the  pros  and  cons  for  each  strategy  and  activity. 


Strategy: 

Facilitate  a communications/friendship  group  for  youth  in  need. 
Have  Peer  Support  members  participate  as  positive  role  models  in 
the  group. 


Pros 

- Directly  involves  Peer  Support  students  and  other  students 
in  need. 

- Opportunity  for  Peer  Support  students  to  develop  relationships 
with  other  students  and  vice  versa. 

Cons 

- Taxes  Peer  Support  and  other  students'  time. 

- Difficulty  in  determining  who  should  be  in  the  group. 


Explore  methods  for  overcoming  the  cons. 

- Taxes  Peer  Support  and  other  students'  time. 

■ Have  only  interested  students  participate. 

■ Keep  sessions  to  45  minutes  only. 

Identify  resources  and  support  available  including  team  skills. 


Resources 

Peer  Support 
members 

additional  students 

additional  personnel/ 

teachers/community 

volunteers 


Support 

school  administration 

other  teachers 

parent  advisory 
committee 


Team  Skills 

organizational 

empathy 
listening  skills 

time  management 

cooperation 


Identify  need  areas  and  gaps  in  resources,  support  and  skills. 


Resources 

budget  restrictions 
meeting  times 


Support 

some  colleagues 


Skills 

approach  skills 
group  facilitation 
conflict  resolution 
planning 


Brainstorm  ways  to  address  the  gaps. 


Action  Plan:  Training 

■ Training  goal: 

- Further  develop  Peer  Support  skills  in  the  areas  identified. 

■ Objectives: 

- Hold  a half-day  training  to  cover  listening,  approach  and 
facilitation  skills. 

- Designate  the  third  meeting  of  every  month  as  an  ongoing 
training  session. 


■ Work  Plan: 

Tasks 

Who 

When 

Schedule  date 

Team 

At  meeting  - Sept.  13th 

Book  facility 

Facilitator 

By  Sept.  20th 

Arrange  food 

Team 

By  Oct.  5th 

Plan  agenda 

Facilitator,  Team 

At  meeting  - Oct.  5th 

Plan  specific 
sessions 

Facilitator,  Senior 
Members 

By  Oct.  20th 

Develop  evaluative  tool 

Senior  Members 

By  Nov.  1st 

Participate  in  training 

Team 

Nov.  25th 

Complete  evaluation 

Team 

Nov.  25th 
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Action  Plan:  Programming 

■ Program  Goal: 

- Student  body  demonstrates  responsible  decision-making 
ability  around  the  use  or  non-use  of  drugs  and  alcohol. 

■ Objectives: 

- Organize  a student  awareness  day. 

■ Work  Plan: 


■ 

1 
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Tasks 


& 


Who 


Schedule  the  date 

Facilitator 

By  Oct.  15th 

Select  topics 

Team 

By  Oct.  30th 

Book  speakers 

Team 

By  Nov.  15th 

Prepare  notices 

Team 

By  Nov.  20th 

Prepare  evaluation  form 

Team 

By  Nov.  25th 

Plan  hospitality 

Team 

By  Nov.  30th 

Arrange  for  other 
students  to  assist 

Team 

By  Nov.  30th 

Hold  event 

Team 

Dec.  8th 

Complete  evaluation 

Participants 

Dec.  8th 

Evaluate  process 

Team 

At  Dec.  15th  meeting  j 

Implementation 

Evaluation: 

■ Assess,  adapt. 

When 
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Note  how  parts  of  the  framework  and  the  planning  interconnect.  For 
example,  some  implementation  takes  place  before  all  of  the  training  is 
completed.  Evaluation  occurs  throughout.  A back-and-forth  and  spiral 
building  process  occurs.  Engaging  the  team  helps  to  ensure  the  program 
is  indeed  peer-driven.  Working  through  the  process  can  provide 
opportunities  for  senior  members  to  take  on  new  and  different 
challenges.  You  may  want  to  develop  your  own  process  with  your  team. 


Peer  Support  Program  Components 


Planning  - including  readiness 

- program\planning 

- planning  for  evaluation 

/-  identifying  needs 

- developing  goals  and  specific  strategies 
- evaluative  measures  and  methods. 


Recruitment  / Selection 


PROGRAM  COMPONENTS 


Evaluation  / Monitoring 

- changes  / adaptations 

- successes  / accomplishments 

- by  facilitators  and  team 


Training  of  Team 

- needs  assessment  by  team 

- team  building 

- skill  development 


/ 


Implementation  / Activites 

- ongoing  training 

- monitoring  / revisions 

- ongoing  planning 
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Training  for  the  Team  8 


We  went  on  a retreat  for  two  days  and  two  nights  at  the  Strathcona 
Wilderness  Centre... and... we  did  things  like... learning  basic  listening 
skills,  learning  how  to  listen  with  empathy,  and  just  learning  how  to 
understand  people. 

(Team  Member) 


1.  Why  Is  Training  Important? 

Training  is  essential  in  enhancing  team  members'  skills  and  building 
credibility  with  the  community  for  your  program.  By  emphasizing 
personal  development,  Peer  Support  reflects  its  focus  on  individual 
abilities.  In  addition,  training  can  give  team  members  the  necessary  tools 
to  take  on  new  challenges  and  build  supportive  relationships— key 
components  of  Peer  Support. 

Letting  others  know  about  your  training  program  emphasizes  the  skill 
base  available  to  them.  So,  you  have  recruited  and  selected  the  members 
of  your  Peer  Support  Team.  They  are  now  ready  to  become  active  in  the 
community.  It  is  time  for  you  to  begin  their  training. 


What  are  general  training  goals? 

■ To  introduce  the  concept  of  Peer  Support  and  the  role  of  members 
within  your  team. 

■ To  enhance  and  practice  interpersonal  skills.  The  basis  of  Peer 
Support  is  the  one-on-one  helping  that  naturally  occurs  among 
friends.  The  intent  is  to  enhance  these  friendships. 

■ To  enhance  knowledge  of  issues  relevant  to  the  training  group  and 
target  population  (e.g.  divorced  and  blended  families,  suicide,  drug 
and  alcohol  use/abuse). 

■ To  establish  program  direction. 

■ To  discuss  special  issues  such  as  maintaining  objectivity,  ethics,  and 
confidentiality. 

■ To  develop  a cohesive  team. 


4 
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2.  What's  Involved  in  Training  a Peer  Support 
Team? 

What  Overall  Structure  Is  Recommended  for  Peer  Support 
Program  Training? 


m Length  varies.  It  should  be  based  on  needs  and  skill  level  of  team.  It 
should  also  be  age-appropriate.  For  example,  while  many  junior  and 
senior  high  school  teams  recommend  a minimum  of  30  hours  of 
interpersonal  skills  training,  elementary  teams  may  find  10  to  12 
hours  sufficient. 

■ Additional  training  on  issues  identified  by  the  team  is  helpful. 

■ May  extend  over  a period  of  many  weeks  or  be  scheduled  for  a more 
concentrated  time  period. 

■ Frequency:  weekly  if  possible. 

■ Duration:  1 to  1 1/2  hours  per  session,  or  use  whatever  time  you 
have  available. 

■ Training  has  been  completed  successfully  in  weekly  45-minute  noon- 
hour  sessions,  in  weekly  1 1/2-hour  sessions  after  school/work,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  ways. 

■ Make  an  overall  plan  of  the  skills  you  plan  to  cover  by  what  dates. 
This  prevents  the  training  sessions  from  lingering  on  into  the  year 
when  you  should  be  getting  involved  in  Peer  Support  activities. 


Your  training  will  be  unique  to  the  needs  of  your  group  and  your  situation. 


■ If  you  are  at  a school  that  buses  students,  you  may  choose  to  train 
during  the  noon  hour  (i.e.  your  sessions  will  be  relatively  short  and 
you'll  need  more  of  them). 

■ If  getting  the  team  together  is  a real  challenge,  you  may  opt  for  a 
condensed  training  period  of  a few  days  initially,  followed  by 
ongoing  sessions. 

■ Training  is  an  ongoing  process.  Special  training  sessions  can  extend 
throughout  the  program  year. 


What  General  Training  Objectives  Are  Recommended? 


■ To  develop  interpersonal  relationship  skills,  including: 


self-coaching: 

feedback: 

listening: 

expressing: 

flexibility: 


active  and  intentional  learning  from  experience; 

information  about  how  someone  perceives  your  actions 
as  well  as  how  you  perceive  another  person's  actions; 

making  sure  you've  really  understood  what  someone 
meant  to  say; 

letting  someone  know  how  you  really  think  and  feel 
about  things; 

knowing  how  and  when  to  make  adjustments  in 
communication; 


confidence: 


having  faith  in  your  judgement  and  decision-making  skills; 


cueing: 


discretion: 


knowing  what  is  important  and  deciding  the  appropriate 
response; 

using  your  skills  to  make  decisions  regarding  appropriate 
responses. 


■ To  provide  information  on: 

- referrals; 

- maintaining  confidentiality;  and 

- ethics. 

■ To  increase  development  in: 

- self-esteem; 

- self-awareness;  and 

- assertiveness. 

■ To  increase  knowledge  of  relevant  issues  for  team  members  and  the 
target  group,  e.g.: 

- drug  and  alcohol  use  and  abuse; 

- divorced  and  blended  families;  and 

- suicide. 

Don't  forget,  you  can  bring  in  guest  speakers:  Mental  Health, 
Regional  Health  Authority,  Career  Education,  and  others  for  your 
training  sessions. 

■ To  get  input  into  planning  a program  to  fit  the  needs  of  your  target 
group. 


To  develop  group  cohesion. 


3.  What  Training  Model  is  Recommended? 


The  following  training  model,  which  has  been  used  in  AADAC-sponsored 
training  workshops,  provides  a basic  approach  which  has  proven  to  be 
very  effective  and  includes:  unfinished  business,  warm-up  (also  serves  as 
an  icebreaker  or  get  acquainted  exercise),  experiential  activity,  debriefing, 
and  closure. 

This  training  model  must  be  used  in  its  entirety.  As  you,  the  facilitator, 
train  in  this  way,  you  will  experience  the  power  this  model  holds  to  allow 
group  members  to  experience,  explore,  and  learn  from  personal 
meaning.  This  model  is  also  a place  that  you,  the  trainer,  can  continue  to 
practise  and  improve  your  skills  in  empowering  group  members. 


A TRAINING  MODEL  THAT  WORKS! 


Unfinished  Business 

■ Participants  are  invited  to  share  any  unfinished  business  from  the  last  training  session  or  to  discuss  general 
information  pertinent  to  the  group  (e.g.  an  announcement  to  the  group,  a discussion  of  issues  arising  from 
the  previous  training  session)  or  share  feelings  that  may  be  distracting  them  from  being  fully  present  during 
the  training  session. 

■ Unfinished  business  allows  participants  the  opportunity  to  air  any  issues  or  information  which  may  interfere 
with  their  engaging  fully  with  current  training  activities. 

Warm-up 

■ Provides  an  opportunity  for  participants  to  get  acquainted,  and  develop  a greater  connection. 

■ Gets  team  members  who  know  one  another  ready  psychologically  and  physically  for  the  training  activities  to 
follow. 

■ Enhances  team  building. 

■ It's  a way  of  "beginning." 

Activity 

■ Focuses  on  a particular  skill  (e.g.  listening  and  responding  with  empathy)  or  content  area  (e.g.  making 
friends). 

■ Prompts  learning  by  providing  experiences  for  participants  that  engage  in  activities  through  either  "hands-on" 
or  "remembered"  experiences. 

■ It  allows  group  members  to  maximize  their  personal  learning  through  effective  experiential  exercises. 

■ Effective  exercises  increase  the  likelihood  that  the  activity  will  be  meaningful  to  the  participant. 

■ Trainers  needs  to  continue  to  check  their  purpose  and  intention  when  designing  experiential  learning 
exercises. 

Debriefing 

■ Debriefing  is  a critical  component  of  this  model.  This  is  where  you,  as  facilitator,  need  to  spend  the  most  time 
assisting  group  members  in  processing  information  and  making  sense  of  and  finding  personal  meaning  and 
relevance.  This  is  another  area  where  you  can  practise  and  improve  your  facilitating  skills. 

■ Provides  a structured  opportunity  for  participants  to  reflect  on  their  experience  of  the  activity. 

■ Encourages  participants  to  identify  what  they  have  learned  and  to  personalize  the  learning  experience. 

Closure 

■ Provides  participants  with  a structured  opportunity  to  bring  their  learning  experience  to  an  end,  to  say 
goodbye  to  the  experience  for  this  time.  If  there  are  leftover  feelings,  facilitators  may  need  to  spend  more 
one-on-one  time  to  have  complete  closure.  Closure  may  also  involve  a "homework"  assignment  to  be 
brought  forward  to  the  next  session. 


4.  How  Do  Training  and  Activities  Relate? 


Activities  are  an  extension  of  training.  Through  training,  participants 
have  opportunities  to  practice  and  improve  their  skills  in  a safe 
environment  where  other  team  members  are  non-judgmental.  The  risk 
factor  of  trying  out  new  behaviours  (e.g.  responding  with  empathy)  is, 
therefore,  reduced.  Once  participants  have  practiced  their  skills  in  the 
training  environment,  they  can  use  them  in  increasingly  less  safe  settings 
to  reinforce  the  learning. 


What  Is  the  Skill  Development  Continuum? 

■ Learn  about/practise  a skill  in  a training  session.  Debrief  immediately 
while  still  in  the  training  session. 

■ Complete  a bridging  activity  assignment.  Practise  the  skill  in  a 
controlled,  safe  setting  (e.g.  with  a friend). 

■ Use  the  skill  in  a less  safe  setting  (e.g.  a real  activity).  Debrief  at  the 
weekly  meeting. 


Training 

Introduce  skill 
within  team. 
Debrief 


Bridging  Activity 

Safe  Practice 
Practice  skill  with 
a friend.  Debrief 


Activity 

Use  skill  through  a 
team  activity. 
Debrief 


EXAMPLE 

Listening  & responding 
with  empathy. 
Practice  with  a team 
member. 
Debrief 


Try  responding  with 
empathy  when  talking 
to  a friend. 


Listen  & respond  with 
empathy  while  talking 
with  a new  student  in 
the  school. 
Debrief 


Debrief 


When  Should  Activities  Begin? 


Training  is  a very  important  part  of  the  Peer  Support  Program  and  should 
never  be  short-changed  in  any  way  because  it  gives  team  members  more 
tools  to  build  supportive  environments  and  relationships.  At  the  same 
time,  team  members  are  usually  very  keen  to  become  involved  in  team 
activities.  Activities  provide  opportunities  for  skill  development.  The  key 
issue  is  making  sure  that  team  members  participate  in  activities 
appropriate  for  their  skill  level.  This  level  will  vary  for  each  team 
member.  It  is  also  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  complexities  of 
issues  facing  Peer  Support  Team  members  increase  as  the  team  and  its 
peers  age  (i.e.  the  issues  facing  junior  high  peers  probably  won't  be  as 
complex  as  those  facing  senior  high  peers). 

There  are  many  activities  peers  can  engage  in  early  in  the  program  that 
are  not  too  risky  in  terms  of  the  skill  level  required  to  be  effective. 
Showing  new  students  around  the  school  and  collecting  toys  for  a 
charity  are  examples  of  such  activities.  Brainstorm  with  your  team  and 
your  co-facilitator  to  decide  what  activities  your  team  might  wish  to  get 
involved  in  early  to  keep  up  their  enthusiasm  and  motivation. 


Beginning  of  End  of 

program  term  program  term 


Try  to  create  a match  between: 
m the  level  of  skill  required  in  an  activity  ; and 

■ the  skill  level  of  the  person  engaging  in  that  activity. 


5.  How  Can  Interest  in  Training  Be  Maintained? 

How  Can  I Maintain  Team  Members'  Interest  in  Training? 

Experienced  teams  have  identified  the  following. 

m Follow  the  training  model;  each  part  is  there  for  a reason,  e.g.: 

skipping  warm-up  because  "you  don't  have  time"  might 
result  in  a sluggish  group. 


■ Keep  the  training  fresh,  e.g.: 

- ensure  the  training  is  relevant  to  the  team's  interests  and  needs; 

- train  with  another  team  for  a change; 

- train  in  a different  setting; 

- use  lots  of  team  builders  and  energizers; 

- be  sure  members  work  with  different  team  members  in  order 
to  get  to  know  each  other  well.  It  takes  time  to  feel  comfortable 
with  each  other,  but  as  the  team  unit  develops,  so  will  team 
effectiveness; 

- use  as  many  "hands-on"  activities  as  possible,  especially  for 
younger  teams  (e.g.  junior  high  school  teams); 

- check  that  your  vocabulary  is  appropriate  for  your  participants; 

- try  a mid-year  training  booster  (this  could  be  a special  training 
event  mid-year).  Teams  are  often  surprised  to  see  all  they've 
done  at  this  point; 

- re-evaluate  program  goals  and  adjust  as  necessary. 


Have  food/treats  at  training  sessions  (energy  can  be  low  after  work 
or  school  or  at  lunch  time).  Many  facilitators  have  said  "If  you  feed 
them,  they  will  come." 


How  Can  I Keep  Experienced  Team  Members  Interested? 


■ Many  teams  use  experienced  team  members  (students  who  have 
already  been  through  the  training)  as  training  resources.  Depending 
on  their  skill  and  confidence  level,  they  can: 

- demonstrate  skills  you  are  focusing  on; 

- lead  small  groups; 

- act  as  assistant  trainers;  and/or 

- plan  and  deliver  special  training  sessions. 

■ Ask  your  experienced  Peer  Support  Team  members;  they  will  have 
some  creative  ideas.  Brainstorm  with  your  experienced  peers  and 
your  co-facilitator  to  find  ways  to  use  the  expertise  they  bring  to 
your  team. 


What  if  Attendance  Becomes  an  Issue? 

Take  a proactive  stance.  Many  teams  find  it  helpful  to: 

■ have  team  members  establish  a contract  regarding  attendance  at 
training  and  team  events; 

■ be  specific  in  terms  of  numbers  of  absences  that  are  acceptable  (if 
any),  what  kinds  of  absences  are  acceptable  (if  any);  and 

■ ask  the  team  how  they  think  issues  like  this  should  be  managed. 


This  Is  Starting  to  Sound  Quite  Stressful!  Is  There  an  UP 
Side  to  Training? 

YES,  definitely!  Listen  to  this.  Experienced  team  leaders  say... 

We  work  with  wonderful  students,  great  leaders  with  superb 
communication  skills. 

No  matter  how  tired  I am  when  I walk  into  training,  working  with  such  a 
positive  group  is  always  refreshing,  truly  a lift! 


As  training  progresses,  your  chances  of  maintaining  members’  interest  in  the 
program  increases  as  they  become  involved  in  activities  that  put  their  newly 
learned  skills  to  use. 


6.  Training  Materials 


In  gathering  training  materials,  keep  in  mind  the  goals  and  needs 
identified  by  your  team.  What  follows  is  a brief  description  of  additional 
training  information  provided  in  Peer  Support— Designing  Interpersonal 
Skills  Training  Plan  (AADAC,  1987).  This  training  plan  is  designed  as  a 
resource  for  Peer  Support  facilitators.  It  includes  background  materials, 
lesson  plans,  hand-out  masters,  and  coaching  tips.  The  content  is 
organized  into  12  training  sessions,  each  approximately  1 1/2  hours  in 
length.  Topics  include: 

■ setting  the  stage; 

■ self-coaching; 

■ values,  beliefs,  and  attitudes; 

■ giving  and  receiving  feedback; 

■ listening; 

■ keep  on  listening; 

■ expressing; 

■ confidence; 


cueing; 


change; 
discretion;  and 
moving  on. 


For  a concise  overview  on  additional  resources,  check  out  AADAC's  Peer 
Support:  Resource  Bibliography.  This  annotated  bibliography  is  a listing 
of  175  available  resources  found  to  be  helpful  for  AADAC  staff,  Peer 
Support  facilitators,  youth  group  leaders,  teachers  or  students  who  are 
developing  or  facilitating  programs  for  youth. 
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Activities  and  the  Role  of  the  Team  Leader  9 


Two  years  ago,  to  improve  school  atmosphere,  we  had  a drug  and 
alcohol  awareness  week,  and  last  year  we  had  a human  sexuality 
awareness  week,  just  to  make  kids  aware  so  that  they  have  information 
on  the  important  issues  that  they’re  concerned  about. 

(Team  member ) 

1.  Why  Are  Activities  Essential  for  Peer  Support 
Programs? 

Activities,  "what  the  team  does,"  are  integral  parts  of  Peer  Support 
Programs.  As  already  noted,  activities  are  an  extension  of  training. 
Through  training,  participants  have  the  opportunity  to  practise  and 
enhance  interpersonal  skills  in  a "safe"  environment.  Through  bridging 
assignments,  team  members  engage  in  "safe  practise"  of  their  skills  in  a 
controlled  setting  outside  the  training  environment  (e.g.  with  a friend). 
Activities: 

■ are  the  substance  of  Peer  Support; 

■ give  meaning,  offer  rewards,  and  help  to  maintain  program 
momentum;  and 

■ provide  a less-controlled,  "real,"  environment  for  use  and  refinement 
of  skills. 

Activities  can  be  divided  into  two  basic  types:  outreach  and  structured. 
The  helping  foundation  of  the  Peer  Support  Team  lies  in  their  outreach 
activities:  spontaneous  helping  interactions  team  members  have  on  an 
everyday  basis  with  their  friends  and  acquaintances.  Structured  activities 
go  beyond  spontaneous  helping  interactions  and  are  planned  by  teams 
to  address  target  groups'  identified  needs. 


■ Basic  Types  of  Activities: 


Outreach  Structured 


■ spontaneous 
one-on-one 
helping 

■ planned  and 
delivered  by 
team  members 

■ happens  in  the 
existing  natural 
network 

■ offered  as  a means  of 
addressing  an  indentified 
network  need  of  the  target 
group 

■ part  of  everyday 
exchanges 
between  friends: 

■ for  example 

- at  parties 

- new  student  orientation 

- at  coffee  breaks 

- bereavement  workshop 

- in  the  mall 

- career  planning  information 

- between  classes 

- on  the  telephone 

How  will  you  decide  which  activities  your  team  will  undertake?  You 
won't!  Your  team  will!  Peer  Support  is  peer-driven,  and  here's  where  it 
happens.  The  completed  needs  assessment  forms  the  basis  for 
establishing  team  goals  and  for  planning  team  activities  within  the 
established  framework. 

Because  team  activities  are  based  on  the  results  of  the  annual  needs 
assessment  completed  by  your  Peer  Support  Team,  they  can  vary  from 
year  to  year.  Target  groups  may  have  different  needs  in  different  years, 
and  different  Peer  Support  Teams  may  have  different  perceptions  of  the 
target  groups'  needs. 


2.  What  Kinds  of  Activities  Do  Peer  Support  Teams 
Do? 


Activities  help  accomplish  your  team's  objectives.  Activities  put  team 
members'  training  into  practice.  Activities  address  the  needs  identified  in 
the  needs  assessment  and  are  concrete  evidence  that  a Peer  Support 
Team  exists.  They  illustrate  that  people  can  have  an  impact  on  others. 

Peer  Support  activities  can  be  sorted  into  six  major  categories.  Note  that 
many  activities  fit  into  more  than  one  category. 

Promoting  Self-Growth 

Peer  Support  Programs  provide  tremendous  potential  for  personal 
development.  Communication  skills  training  has  been  viewed  for  years 
as  fundamental  to  working  successfully  in  the  helping  professions.  With 
time  and  practice,  team  members  invariably  begin  to  integrate 
communication  skills  into  a natural  style  which  improves  relationship 
with  self  as  well  as  with  others. 

The  training  process  can  be  both  an  intrapersonal  and  interpersonal 
experience.  Team  members  are  encouraged  to  explore  their  insights  and 
awareness  and  to  reflect  upon  the  personal  meaning  each  of  the 
exercises  has  for  them.  In  addition,  training  in  understanding  and  coping 
with  special  issues  encountered  while  supporting  others  can  help  Peer 
Support  Team  members  explore  their  own  personal  issues  while  relying 
on  the  support  of  fellow  team  members. 


“ Through  the  training  sessions.  I’ve  learned  to  understand  other  people’s 
feelings  and,  in  that  way,  to  understand  my  own.  ” 

(Team  member) 


Supporting  Others 

Activities  to  support  others  arise  from  the  increased  ability  of  Peer 
Support  Team  members  to  respond  to  clues  in  their  network  which 
indicate  another  person  needs  support.  These  contacts,  either 
spontaneous  or  structured,  are  usually  successful  once  the  person 
needing  support  sees  that  the  Peer  Support  Team  member  is  genuinely 
listening  and  cares.  Activity  examples: 

■ intervention  (one-to-one); 

■ peer  tutoring; 

■ suicide  prevention; 

■ support  (pregnancy,  weight  concerns,  stress,  etc.);  and 

■ spontaneous  discussions  (peer,  family,  school  work). 


Promoting  a Positive  Environment 


Many  activities  have  been  initiated  in  this  category,  probably  underlining 
the  value  in  fostering  good  relationships.  Discussions  about  making 
decisions  (such  as  a particular  social  problem,  life  changes,  choosing  a 
career,  etc.)  generate  ideas  from  people  on  how  they  can  encourage  and 
guide  peers  in  making  choices  or  considering  alternatives.  It  is  important 
to  boost  people's  self-esteem  so  that  they  realize  that  they,  too,  can  have 
significant  effects  in  creating  positive  environments. 

Activity  examples: 

■ initiating  support  groups  to  assist  others; 

■ having  positive  attitude  contests/" random  acts  of  kindness" 
committees; 

■ updating  information  within  the  school  setting; 

■ seeking  free  resource  materials  from  government  departments, 
organizations,  and  the  business  community; 

■ working  to  increase  communication  within  the  school  setting; 

■ helping  out  with  specified  in-house  activities;  and 

■ acknowledging  birthdays  and  special  occasions. 


“77ie  mood  of  the  student  population  is  different  when  there  is  a Peer 
Support  Team.” 

(Facilitator) 


Community  Service 

Community  service  involves  team  members  getting  others  involved  in 
addressing  community  needs.  This  provides  team  members  with  a sense 
of  personal  power;  they  feel  they  can  make  a difference. 

Activity  examples: 

■ promoting  "giving"  and  "sharing"  in  the  true  Christmas  spirit; 

■ sponsoring  an  afternoon  "special  event"  for  seniors; 

■ collecting  clothing  for  those  less  fortunate;  and 

■ working  in  partnership  with  various  non-profit  community  agencies. 


Promoting  Learning 


Peer  Support  Teams  often  identify  issues  or  areas  of  interest  which 
require  more  knowledge  or  direct  experience.  Team  members  plan 
projects  or  programs  to  provide  needed  learning  experiences  in  the  form 
of  workshops,  guest  speakers,  presentations,  hands-on  experience,  etc. 
These  new  skills  and  knowledge  are  then  used  to  promote  the  learning  of 
others.  Once  trained,  Peer  Support  Team  members  possess  the 
confidence  to  enter  into  new  experiences  and,  consequently,  learn  while 
helping  others. 

Activity  examples: 

■ organizing  and  promoting  workshops  for  the  benefit  of  others 
(including  parents);  and 

■ ongoing  training  in  all  areas. 


Promoting  Peer  Support 

Activity  examples: 

■ assisting  in  the  recruitment  of  new  Peer  Support  Team  members  by 
giving  presentations; 

■ assisting  in  presentations  to  promote  Peer  Support  Programs; 

■ designing  a Peer  Support  logo; 

■ designing  posters;  and 

■ creating  a display  for  conferences. 

In  summary,  the  majority  of  team  activities  reflect  a positive  and  healihy 
lifestyle.  Teams  respond  spontaneously  to  requests  that  concur  with  their 
overall  goals  and  objectives. 


3.  How  Much  Monitoring  of  Team  Activities  Is 
Required? 

The  degree  and  type  of  coaching  required  depend  in  part  on  the 
competence  of  the  trainer/facilitator,  the  age  of  the  peers,  and  the  kinds 
of  activities  undertaken  by  your  Peer  Support  Team.  Teams  whose 
primary  focus  is  support  will  require  greater  supervision  and  support 
than  those  which  are  more  interested  in  building  a positive  school 
climate  through  events  and  activities. 

Supervision  should  include  periodic  case  conferences  and  referral  follow- 
up, as  well  as  debriefing  the  helper  when  particularly  emotional  or  value- 
laden issues  are  involved.  On  the  other  hand,  teams  that  are  directed 
more  towards  climate-building  activities  require  the  support  of  regular 
planning  meetings  and  feedback  sessions  in  order  to  maintain 
momentum.  Whichever  course  you  follow,  ongoing  coaching,  training 
and  evaluation  are  essential. 


4.  What  Are  the  Key  Issues  around  Confidentiality 
and  Referral? 


Your  Peer  Support  Program: 

■ guarantees  that  information  discussed  with  Peer  Support  Team 
members  is  strictly  confidential; 

■ indicates  the  constraints  that  apply  to  Peer  Support  Team  members 
should  they  be  informed  of  illegal  activities; 

■ identifies  the  limitations  of  the  team's  abilities  and  thus  the 
possibility  and  advisability  of  referral  in  some  cases. 

Confidentiality  and  referral  are  key  to  the  success  of  the  peer  support 
program.  They  should  be  covered  during  initial  training  and  continually 
reviewed.  The  maintenance  of  confidentiality  is  important  at  all  times,  no 
matter  how  unimportant  an  issue  may  seem.  Referral  of  difficult 
problems  (including  illegal  activities)  to  the  team  facilitator  or 
professionals  is  also  important. 

Referral  entails  members  being  true  to  and  taking  care  of  themselves 
while  also  being  true  to  the  person  they  are  trying  to  help.  Guidelines 
need  to  be  established  on  which  kinds  of  issues  require  referral  and 
appropriate  training  should  cover  referral  skills  and  supply  referral 
information. 

Referral  is  necessary: 

■ as  required  by  law  in  situations  which  involve  abuse,  theft  or 
thoughts  of  suicide; 

■ when  the  needs  of  the  individual  go  beyond  the  limitations  of  what 
the  team  is  trained  to  handle; 

■ when  the  team  member  is  too  emotionally  involved,  feeling  unsure 
how  to  respond,  etc. 

Referral  skills  include: 

■ knowing  when  and  how  to  tell  the  person  that  the  case  must  be 
referred  to  the  facilitator; 

■ giving  the  person  the  choice  of  how  they  would  like  the  referral  to 
happen; 

■ supporting  the  person's  initiative  in  making  the  contact  him  or 
herself.  Sometimes  it  may  help  to  offer  to  go  with  them  or  it  may 
even  be  necessary  for  the  team  member  to  go  alone  to  the  facilitator; 

■ an  understanding  that  non-referral  is  not  helping  and  can  cause 
more  damage  than  good. 

If  team  members  are  unsure  about  whether  their  planned  actions  are 
appropriate,  they  should  check  with  the  team  facilitator  before  doing 
anything. 


The  following  are  suggested  ways  to  address  these  issues 
with  the  team: 


■ create  team  norms  with  the  team.  Be  sure  that  confidentiality  is 
included.  The  National  Peer  Helpers  Association  has  outlined  a Code 
of  Ethics  for  Peer  Helpers.  This  code  has  been  included  in  Appendix 
D and  may  help  facilitators  plan  training  in  this  important  area; 

■ post  norms  at  each  meeting  and/or  remind  members  of  the  norms; 

■ discuss  what  the  norms  really  mean.  For  example,  in  discussing 
confidentiality,  ask  for  examples  of  confidentiality,  implications  of 
confidentiality  and  consequences  of  breaking  it.  Be  sure  to  include 
consequences  to  team  members,  the  team,  the  community,  and  the 
individual  involved.  Ask  members  to  think  of  how  that  person  would 
feel  if  others  found  out  what  he/she  said  or  is  struggling  with; 

■ establish  guidelines  for  discussing  individuals'  problems  within  the 
team  or  with  the  facilitator  without  mentioning  names; 

■ discuss  how  to  recognize  when  referral  is  necessary,  how  to  refer  to 
the  facilitator,  and  how  to  inform  the  person  that  the  case  is  going  to 
be  referred; 

■ as  a training  exercise,  explore  with  the  team,  in  terms  of  specific 
examples,  when  it  would  be  advisable  to  refer; 

■ cite  or  have  team  identify  examples  of  when  helping  is  no  longer 
helping  (for  example,  enabling,  i.e.  supporting  the  person  so  that 
they  don't  need  to  deal  with  the  problem). 


“We  make  it  very  clear  that  if  you’re  getting  into  a situation  and 
discussing  things  that  you  feel  are  beyond  you,  then  the  responsibility  is 
on  you  to  refer  them  to  someone  who  you  feel  can  handle  it.” 


(Facilitator) 


5.  How  Do  We  Keep  Our  Program  Going? 

Hold  weekly  group  meetings. 


Regardless  of  activities  (formal  or  informal),  it  is  recommended  that  Peer 
Support  Team  members  meet  weekly  in  a group  to  discuss  progress,  to 
request  assistance,  and  to  give  each  other  feedback.  Meeting  regularly 
promotes  a sense  of  "the  team"  and  nurtures  a sense  of  belonging.  It  is 
important  that  a facilitator  be  present  at  these  meetings  to  help  keep 
members  on  track,  provide  encouragement,  provide  motivation,  and 
identify  developing  team  needs. 

■ Meetings  can  help  you: 

- refresh  skills  in  a workshop  setting; 

- make  changes  in  activities  when  everyone's  present;  and 

- plan  booster  "retreats"  or  meetings  to  iron  out  any  difficulties 
or  to  recharge. 

■ It  is  important  that  all  team  members  regularly  attend  meetings. 
Expectations  around  attendance  and  consequences  for  absences  are 
usually  handled  best  through  team  consensus  early  on,  e.g.  at  the 
retreat  or  initial  get-together.  Have  the  team  set  guidelines  to  deal 
with  this  before  training  begins. 

How  Can  We  Support  Our  Peer  Support  Team  Members? 

■ Have  committed,  knowledgeable  facilitators. 

■ Ensure  team  members  understand  the  availability  and  use  of 
professional  counsellors. 

■ Prepare  well-organized  referral  procedures. 

■ Build  support  sessions  into  meetings. 

■ Meet  weekly  to  build  a feeling  of  unity  within  the  group. 

Some  people  may  find  the  idea  of  helping  other  people  with  everyday 
concerns  and  problems  kind  of  scary.  Reassure  potential  team  members 
that  they'll  be  well  trained,  that  they  won't  be  put  into  situations  for 
which  they're  not  ready,  and  that  they  are  not  expected  to  be  experts 
(that's  not  what  Peer  Support  is  all  about;  team  members  ARE  human). 
Also,  Peer  Support  programs  deal  with  more  than  helping  with 
problems.  Often  the  focus  is  school/  organization  "spirit"  (i.e.  creating 
caring  and  supportive  environments).  In  addition,  the  support  of  a 
facilitator  is  always  available. 


How  Can  We  Promote  Peer  Support  Within 
Our  School  and  Community? 

Awareness  of  Peer  Support  services  is  essential  for  effectiveness.  A 
major  goal  of  first  year  Peer  Support  Team  members  is  to  promote  their 
program.  How  much  and  what  types  of  publicity  and  recognition  directly 
involves  discussions  with  Peer  Support  Team  members.  The  level  of 
publicity  the  Peer  Support  Team  feels  comfortable  with,  and  the 
objectives  of  the  program  should  help  determine  the  type  and  amount  of 
publicity.  By  identifying  themselves,  Peer  Support  Team  members  feel 
that  they  are  part  of  a special  group. 

The  following  activities  can  help  build  awareness  of  your  team: 

■ word  of  mouth; 

■ letters  explaining  the  program  and  services; 

■ posters  around  your  school  promoting  Peer  Support; 

■ announcements  in  bulletins,  in-house  newspaper,  morning  address, 
etc.; 

■ public  address; 

■ developing  a logo  (can  be  done  by  the  team  as  a whole  or  by 
individual  members); 

■ slide/tape  presentation  on  Peer  Support; 

■ team  visits  (to  staff  meetings,  etc.); 

■ posting  appointment  times  for  and/or  the  locations  of  team 
members; 

■ Peer  Support  buttons; 

■ sweatshirts/caps/crests; 

■ lapel  pins;  and 

■ creating  a Peer  Support  banner  each  year. 


The  following  activities  can  provide  recognition  of  team  members: 

■ awards  night  plaques  (individually  or  for  the  team); 

■ certificates  (individual/team);  and 

■ "ego  boosters,"  "sunshine  messages"  (recognizing  team  members' 
activities). 


Both  promotion  and  acceptance  takes  time.  Though  some  results  may  be 
immediately  apparent,  it  may  take  several  years  before  others  are  apparent  in 
a school! community. 


6.  How  Can  We  Manage  Our 
Team's  Image  and  Visibility? 


Make  a decision  about  the  visibility  and  image  of  the  Peer  Support  team. 
That  is  an  element  that  ties  in  with  the  overall  philosophy  of  the  team. 


Is  the  team  mainly  an  outreach  team,  providing  one-on-one 
support? 

If  yes,  you  may  want  your  team  to  be  low-key;  known  within  the  school, 
but  playing  a background  support  role. 


Do  you  want  other  students  to  approach  the  team? 

If  yes,  visibility  becomes  a bigger  challenge.  Many  people  have  posted 
pictures  of  team  members  in  the  hallway. 

Planning  holiday  activities  or  sessions  where  other  students  can  be 
involved  can  make  Peer  Support  members  more  accessible  to  other 
students.  Also,  opportunities  to  develop  some  level  of  comfort  with  Peer 
Support  members  will  then  be  presented.  Some  relationship  building 
could  happen  naturally  then. 


Do  you  want  the  team  to  approach  other  students? 

Being  known  as  a Peer  Support  member  could  help  or  hinder  this 
process. 


Is  the  Peer  Support  team  focused  on  activities? 

An  "activities-focused"  team  is  very  different  than  a one-on-one  support 
team.  Visibility  can  come  through  the  activities  or  events.  Caution  is 
needed  to  ensure  the  team  isn't  then  perceived  as  the  "goody-goodies," 
or  another  student  council.  Bringing  in  other  students  to  help  out  can 
prevent  these  perceptions. 


Is  the  team  addressing  value-laden  concerns,  such  as  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  or  teenage  smoking? 

If  yes,  take  care  to  ensure  the  team  doesn't  become  alienated  from  other 
peers  and  students.  Do  you  address  the  problem  directly  or  more 
discreetly?  If  directly,  an  emphasis  on  individual  choice,  or  on  being  a 
support  to  students,  can  help  avoid  having  the  team  labeled  as  the 
"goody  goodies." 


7.  How  Can  We  Fund  Our  Peer  Support  Program? 

Your  Peer  Support  Program  and  its  activities  may  require  some  financial 
support  throughout  the  year  although  many  teams  require  minimal 
funding.  The  following  ideas  for  raising  money  will  help  promote  a 
positive  atmosphere  within  your  organization  while  recognizing  your 
Peer  Support  Program: 

■ hug  bucks:  selling  hug  bucks  (stating,  "the  bearer  of  this  hug  buck  is 
entitled  to  a hug")  for  a dime; 

■ love  pouches:  selling  candies  on  Valentine's  Day; 

■ selling  food:  i.e.  subs,  popcorn,  hot  dogs,  cinnamon  buns,  etc.; 

■ car  washes;  and 
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■ buttons:  selling  buttons  designed  with  a unique  saying. 

Brainstorm  with  your  team  each  year  to  come  up  with  creative,  new 
ideas.  Try  to  provide  a service,  not  an  expense,  to  your  community. 

Ensure  that  your  team's  time  and  energy  doesn't  become  absorbed  by 
fundraising  activities. 


If  your  program  requires  substantial  funding. 

Consider  soliciting  funding  from  an  organization.  Many  local 
organizations  include  the  value  of  helping  certain  groups  (e.g.  youth, 
seniors)  in  their  mandate  and  have  money  earmarked  for  this. 


“We  are  funded  each  year  from  a local  chapter  of  a national  organization. 
All  our  Peer  Support  correspondence  acknowledges  them  as  our  local 
sponsors.  We  make  sure  that  copies  of  printed  articles  are  sent  to  them  so 
they  can,  in  turn,  let  their  members  know  what  is  happening.  ” 

(Lawrence  Hrycan,  senior  high  school  team  facilitator) 


m Consult  with  others  who  have  had  experience  in  this  area.  Consider 
connecting  with  or  forming  a local  network  to  assist  with  proposals 
to  funders. 

■ Identify  and  research  funding  sources.  There  are  a number  of 
organizations,  businesses,  agencies  and  foundations  that  provide 
funding.  Libraries  usually  can  provide  information  in  this  area.  Most 
of  these  funding  groups  will  have  clear  guidelines  outlining  what 
programs  they  will  consider  funding  and  how  much  money  they  will 
provide.  Be  sure  to  get  this  information  before  sending  your 
proposal.  Often,  even  a preliminary  call  to  the  funder  can  help  clarify 
how  best  to  proceed  and  point  out  important  things  to  consider. 

■ Match  the  funder's  interests  and  guidelines.  You  may  need  to  fine- 
tune  your  proposal  for  each  different  source  from  which  you  request 
funding. 


For  Leaders  Only  10 


AADAC  has  supported  the  program  with  very  good  resources... for 
teachers... so  that  they  can  go  back  to  their  schools  and  set  up  the 
program  with  their  students. 

(Nancy  Nimmon,  AADAC  Consultant) 

1.  Why  Is  Leadership  a Key  to  a Successful  Peer 
Support  Program?* 

Working  with  students  who  become  involved  in  Peer  Support  is  always  a 
refreshing  and,  sometimes,  an  inspiring  experience.  Peer  Support  team 
members  are  sincere  and  enthusiastic.  They  want  to  do  things,  to  get 
involved. 

It  is  the  role  of  the  team  leader  to: 

■ facilitate  a process  in  which  team  members  can  be  involved  as  much 
as  they  want  to  be; 

■ provide  encouragement,  guidance,  and  structure  to  assist  team 
members  in  realizing  their  full  potential; 

■ establish  and  maintain  a Peer  Support  team.  This  is  a four-step 
process,  and  leadership  is  absolutely  crucial  at  every  step.  The  four 
steps  involve:  inspiration,  implementation,  training,  and  activities; 

■ lead  the  team  through  training  sessions.  The  training  phase  is 
extremely  important  in  developing  team  unity.  The  leader  should  be 
sensitive  to  this  as  well  and  organize  training  sessions  to  facilitate 
team  building; 

■ model  the  skills  being  taught  in  training; 

■ be  very  aware  of  what  is  happening  within  the  team  during  the 
training  phase:  are  team  members  really  learning  the  skills  or  should 
the  schedule  be  adjusted  to  allow  more  time  in  any  area;  are  there 
some  "sensitive  areas"  that  require  follow-up  with  individuals  or  the 
entire  team;  and 

■ assist  the  team  in  initiating  appropriate  activities. 

The  facilitator  helps  team  members  move  from  the  idea  phase  of  the 
needs  assessment  through  the  action  plan  to  implementing  the  plan  and 
to  carrying  out  Peer  Support  activities. 

It  is  critical  that  the  program  remain  peer-centred;  it  is  the  facilitator's 
task  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Facilitators  walk  a fine  line  between  providing  too  little  guidance, 
resulting  in  a very  loosely  organized  program  with  not  many  activities, 
and,  alternatively,  providing  too  much  guidance,  resulting  in  yet  another 
adult-centred  program  sponsoring  activities  for  adolescents. 

It  is  the  role  of  the  facilitator  to  harness  that  enthusiasm,  to  draw  out  all 
those  ideas,  and  to  channel  that  tremendous  energy  into  a dynamic  and 
successful  Peer  Support  program. 


Adapted  from:  Leadership  is  the  Key ; Helen  Handcock,  1986 


2.  What  Is  the  Role  of  a Facilitator? 


Being  a Peer  Support  Team  leader  involves  two  major 
areas  of  responsibilities. 

■ Overall  responsibility  for  the  program,  including: 

- establishing  support  for  the  program; 

- recruiting  and  selecting  team  members; 

- training  the  team; 

- facilitating  team  goal-setting  and  activity-planning; 

- leading  weekly  meetings  to  track  team  activities; 

- overseeing  team  activities;  and 

- promoting  the  team. 


■ Providing  encouragement,  support,  and  assistance  to  team 

members,  including: 

- well-organized  referral  procedures,  including  the  availability 
of  a professional  counsellor  to  hear  and  support  concerns  of 
team  members; 

- support  sessions  built  into  meetings; 

- effective  interpersonal  skills  and  encouragement  to  team 
members  to  express  concerns  openly;  and 

- special  attention  to  team  building  to  encourage  team 
members  to  support  one  another. 


“Team  members  have  to  want  to  do  an  activity,  otherwise  the  leader  can 
get  burned  out  trying  to  finish  things  the  team  started .” 

(Lawrence  Hrycan,  Senior  high  school  team  facilitator) 


“Sometimes  leaders  need  support  too.  I can  count  on  the  kids  to  say 
something.  They  let  me  know  they’re  there  when  I need  them,  when  I’m 
feeling  low.  ” 


(Dave  Boyle,  facilitator) 


The  following  training  guidelines  will  assist  you  with  your 
Peer  Support  Team. 


■ Draw  on  the  resources  of  your  group.  New  Peer  Support  Team 
members  come  to  you  with  many  different  experiences.  Use  your 
team  members'  backgrounds  as  resources.  Ask  for  their  reactions  to 
what  has  been  presented  in  training  and  for  examples  from  their 
experiences. 

■ Use  a discussion  format  to  share  information.  This  approach  helps 
dissipate  the  power  that  is  often  attributed  to  the  "teacher." 

■ Give  information  as  your  opinion,  not  as  "the  truth."  Encourage 
participants  to  state  their  opinions  even  when  they  differ  from  your 
own. 

■ Employ  the  skills  you  are  trying  to  teach.  This  gives  team  members 
the  message  that  you  value  the  skills,  and  allows  them  to  experience 
the  effectiveness  of  the  skills. 

■ Consider  the  developmental  stage  of  the  learner.  Beginners  need 
structure  and  concrete  examples.  Start  with  these,  but  remember,  as 
students'  skills  improve  a more  collaborative  approach  to  learning  is 
required. 

■ Look  for  "teachable  moments."  Seize  the  opportunity  to  engage  a 
Peer  Support  Team  member  in  an  experience,  rather  than  providing 
an  explanation. 

■ Convey  the  belief  that  Peer  Support  Team  members  are  capable. 
Allow  learners  to  struggle  with  situations  by  creating  an  atmosphere 
in  which  "mistakes"  are  opportunities  for  learning. 

■ Provide  opportunities  for  concrete  experiences.  Experience  is  the  key 
to  skill  improvement;  devise  situations,  using  role  playing  or 
simulation,  to  reflect  on  experiences. 

■ Skillfulness  is  more  than  behavioral  performance.  Pay  attention  to 
the  other  components  of  skills:  awareness  of  context,  how  to  make 
decisions,  and  confidence. 

■ Think  of  yourself  as  a facilitator,  not  as  a teacher.  Teaching  often  is 
linked  to  "giving  information."  As  a facilitator,  your  role  is  to  help 
learners  to  learn.  Experience  this  distinction  as  "freeing."  Some 
teachers  do  not  like  to  be  responsible  for  other  people's  learning. 
Viewing  themselves  as  facilitators  shifts  the  responsibility  for 
learning  to  the  learner.  Your  responsibility  is  to  provide  experiences 
which  will  encourage  that  process. 


(from:  Designing  Interpersonal  Skills,  AADAC,  1989) 


3.  What  Are  the  Top  Fourteen  Challenges  Faced  by 
Peer  Support  Teams  and  How  Can  They  Be 
Managed? 

The  following  information  was  taken  from  data  collected  by  AADAC  from 
small  group  discussions  and  feedback  received  from  experienced  Peer 
Support  Team  facilitators.  Team  leaders  represented  programs  in  schools 
at  the  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  levels. 

With  a program  like  Peer  Support  there  are  continual  challenges. 
Facilitators  have  identified  the  top  fourteen.  Here  they  are,  with  some 
ideas  to  help  you  deal  with  them. 


1.  Lack  of  time  (facilitators). 

■ Ensure  you  have  a co-facilitator. 

■ Ask  for  help  when  you  need  it. 

■ Build  administrative  and  staff  support. 

■ Recognize  and  accept  realistic  limitations  (both  personal  and 
situational). 

■ Learn  to  say  "No,"  at  least  sometimes. 


2.  Lack  of  time  (team  members). 

■ Clarify  time  commitment  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

■ Divide  team  into  small  groups,  each  responsible  for  one  type  of 
activity. 

■ Negotiate  individually  each  team  member's  involvement  in 
structured  activities. 

■ Be  flexible  in  your  expectations;  team  members  must  balance 
Peer  Support  activities  with  other  commitments. 

■ Give  as  much  lead  time  as  possible  for  team  activities  in  order 
for  team  members  to  plan  their  involvement. 


3.  More  volunteers  for  team  than  spaces  available. 

■ Select  two  teams;  train  one  team  the  first  half-year,  the  second 
during  the  second  half-year. 

■ Select  new  members  each  year  to  expand  involvement. 

■ Train  all  volunteers.  Negotiate  involvement  after  training. 

■ Establish  a self-selection  process. 


4.  Difficulty  in  attracting  a cross-section  of  the  target 
population. 

■ Establish  a self-selection  process. 

■ Have  your  target  population  identify  those  to  whom  they  go  for 
help  now  and  recruit  from  those  identified. 

■ Invite  people  from  all  groups  of  the  target  population  to  join 
team. 


5.  "Low  points"  in  team  motivation  throughout  the  program 

year. 

■ Set  yearly  timelines  for  the  start  and  finish  of  your  Peer  Support 
Program. 

■ Spend  time  taking  stock  and  reviewing  all  you've  done.  It  is 
often  more  than  you  realize. 

■ Shorten  the  program  year  (e.g.  January  to  May). 

■ Provide  the  team  with  ongoing  positive  feedback  on  their 
accomplishments. 

■ Have  a mid-year  "booster":  review  and  adjust  goals,  emphasize 
accomplishments  to  date. 

■ Celebrate  what  you've  accomplished. 

■ Give  yourself  a pat  on  the  back. 

■ Keep  training  and  meetings  FUN! 


6.  Trouble  communicating  with  team  members. 

■ Establish  a "Peer  Support  Board"  with  messages  for  team 
members. 

■ Encourage  team  members  to  support  other  team  members  by 
reminding  one  another  of  events,  etc. 

■ Provide  each  team  member  with  a calendar  for  recording  team 
commitments. 


7.  Understanding  concerns  regarding  kids  counselling  kids, 
or  people  counselling  people. 

■ Emphasize  the  support  and  friendship  aspect  of  the  program. 

■ Have  the  team  establish  a "Code  of  Ethics"  dealing  with  such 
issues  as  referrals,  confidentiality. 

■ Keep  staff,  administration  informed  of  team  training  and 
activities. 


8.  Lack  of  support  for  program. 

■ Encourage  team  members  to  present  program  information  to 
staff,  administration,  and  parents  if  appropriate.  They  will  sell 
the  program  without  knowing  it  through  their  commitment  and 
enthusiasm. 


9.  Team  members  losing  interest. 

■ Be  relevant  and  practical. 

■ Change  the  process/content  balance.  For  example,  if  the  session 
or  sessions  have  concentrated  on  information,  achieving  tasks, 
or  meeting  goals,  switch  to  process.  Check  in  on  how  members 
are  doing,  or  take  time  for  an  energizer.  If  sessions  have  been 
mainly  process  oriented— focusing  on  group  process,  team 
building  and  how  individuals  are  feeling  and  doing— switch  to 
content,  tasks  and  achieving  results.  Do  what  works  for  the  team. 

■ Make  sure  activities  are  peer-driven. 

■ Make  sure  team  does  the  needs  assessment. 

■ Hold  a "booster"  event  alone  or  with  another  team. 

■ Celebrate  small  successes  regularly. 


10.  Peer  Support  team  perceived  as  an  elitist  team/group. 

■ Have  the  team  members  give  one-on-one  help,  and  in  a natural, 
spontaneous  way. 

■ Reinforce  the  key  point  that  Peer  Support  is  about  peers 
"supporting"  their  peers. 

■ Ensure  that  the  team  is  comprised  of  a diverse  group  of  students 
from  all  the  different  groups  in  the  school.  Peer  Support 
members  have  their  own  groups  of  friends  that  they  can  connect 
with.  At  least,  Peer  Support  is  about  outreach! 

■ Include  other  students  in  specific  activities  or  sessions  to  help 
open  Peer  Support  and  its  members  to  others.  Having  some 
sessions  or  activities  open  to  others  could  be  challenging,  but 
very  worthwhile.  This  can  help  to  keep  the  team  connected  to 
the  larger  student  body. 


11.  Team  isn't  being  used  by  their  peers. 

■ Hold  sessions  to  explore  how  the  team  can  be  more  proactive. 

Do  they  want  to  plan  and  initiate  some  activities  or  events?  Do 
they  want  to  help  run,  or  belong  to,  a group  run  for  other 
students?  (e.g.  conflict  resolution  training,  communications 
group).  Do  they  need  to  approach  others  more  and  therefore 
develop  more  approach  skills  and  strategies? 

■ Help  them  realize  their  own  growth  and  the  subtle  ways  in  which 
they're  using  their  skills.  Assessing  their  own  growth  and/or 
reviewing  how  they  used  the  skills  can  be  helpful.  For  example, 
a question  about  how  they  apply  the  skills  at  home  with  family 
members  could  provide  insights. 

■ Ensure  the  team  has  identified  the  real  needs  of  the  larger 
student  body.  A survey  or  some  focus  groups  could  provide 
involvement,  and  further  information. 


12.  Peer  Support  members  miss  meetings. 

This  issue  is  a challenge  for  many  teams , especially  students  at 

the  senior  high  school  level. 

■ Build  in  flexibility.  For  example: 

- If  individuals  miss  a meeting,  is  there  a way  for  them  to  be  'caught 
up'  so  continuity  isn't  lost?  If  yes,  how  much  of  the  'catching-up'  is 
placed  on  the  individual?  How  is  the  responsibility  shared? 

■ Reassess  meeting  format. 

- If  everyone  is  missing,  could  meetings  be  less  frequent?  How  would 
the  program  be  affected?  Would  a drop-in  format  work? 

■ Look  at  alternate  structures. 

- Is  there  a way  to  monitor  students'  peer  support  activities,  including 
one-on-one,  and  provide  the  required  assistance/support  without 
regular  meetings,  or  at  least  with  less-frequent  meetings?  For 
example,  can  they  access  the  facilitator? 

- Could  individuals,  pairs  or  trios  (i.e.  small  groups)  schedule  specific 
times  to  meet  with  the  facilitator?  This  may  provide  more  flexibility 
and  sensitivity  to  students'  busy  schedules. 


13.  New  challenges  needed  for  senior  Peer  Support  members. 

Senior  members  don’t  want  to  just  ‘ repeat ’ training  and  activities; 

however,  this  can  be  especially  challenging  if  there  are  also  new 

members  with  the  same  group. 

■ Provide  training  of  a skill  that's  just  a bit  more  advanced.  The 
skill  can  be  taken  just  a bit  further  so  as  not  to  discourage  new 
members,  yet  reach  senior  members. 

■ Allow  the  team  more  power  to  make  decisions. 

■ Assist  senior  members  in  leading  some  specific  activities  or 
training. 

■ Cover  different  issues,  and  therefore  provide  learning  in  different 
areas  (e.g.  bereavement). 

■ Engage  members  further  in  developing  processes  and  planning 
the  larger  picture. 

■ Work  one-on-one  with  some  of  the  members  in  the  support 
activities  they  are  doing.  For  example,  more  complex  helping 
situations  can  be  directed  towards  senior  members.  Their  skills 
can  then  be  enhanced  through  the  support  and  assistance  they 
receive  from  the  facilitators.  Note:  Referral  skills  and  referral  will 
of  course  still  be  critical. 

■ Initiate  some  community  projects  that  entail  senior  members. 

■ Invite  involvement  with  speaking  engagements  and 
presentations. 

■ Suggest  to  the  team  that  involvement  in  the  larger  network,  such 
as  hosting  a network  meeting  with  other  teams  invited,  can  be  a 
rewarding  endeavour. 


14.  Burn-out  prevention  for  facilitator. 

■ Have  a co-facilitator. 

■ Have  administrative  support. 

■ Be  sure  activities  are  peer  driven  so  that  members  are  engaged. 

■ Delegate.  Don't  try  to  do  it  all. 

■ Be  prepared.  It  saves  work  in  the  long  run. 


4.  What  Are  Some  Tips  for  New  Teams? 

(taken  from  tips  provided  by  "old"  teams) 

Existing  teams  tells  us ... 

■ Start  small!  Keep  the  number  of  team  members  small  (e.g.  10  to 
14).  Stay  low-profile  until  you  work  out  the  "bugs." 

■ Make  sure  you  have  a co-facilitator  and  share  the  workload 
to  prevent  burn-out. 

■ Let  the  team  set  its  own  direction.  Facilitate,  but  let  the  team  set 
goals  and  plan  activities. 


■ Keep  the  team  from  becoming  elitist.  Include  a cross-section  of 
the  target  population  on  the  team. 

■ Keep  training  and  activities  "fun"  for  the  team. 

■ Be  reasonable  with  your  program  objectives.  Make  them 
manageable,  but  challenging. 


■ Ensure  your  Peer  Support  Program  has  the  support  of 
administration  and  staff. 

■ Encourage  team  members'  attendance  at  training. 

■ Establish  a timeline  based  on  long-term  planning.  Stick  to  it  or 
change  it.  Don't  forget  it. 


Use  AADAC's  manual  Peer  Support:  A Facilitator's  Guide  to 
Peer  Led  Programming  for  step-by-step  suggestions. 


Endnotes: 

1.  Kehayan,  V.A.  (1993,  December).  Peer  Helping:  A Powerful  Force.  The 
Peer  Facilitator  Quarterly,  11(2),  19-22. 

2.  Tobler,  N.  (1986)  Meta-analysis  of  143  adolescent  drug-prevention 
programs:  Quantitative  outcome  results  of  program  participants 
compared  to  control  or  comparison  groups.  Journal  of  Drug  Issues, 
16(4),  537-567. 

3.  David  Rosenroll,  Peer  Helping  Implementation,  Maintenance  and 
Research  Issues:  Implications  for  the  Future.  Victoria,  University  of 
Victoria,  1988. 


Forms 


The  following  pages  contain  samples  of  letters,  forms  and  posters 
used  to  gain  support,  to  recruit  and  select  the  team,  and  for  evaluation. 
These  forms  are  copies  of  those  used  by  experienced  facilitators  and  in  a 
couple  of  cases  more  than  one  sample  has  been  included.  Most  of  the 
forms  are  related  to  school  Peer  Support  programs  but  can  be  easily 
adapted  for  other  Peer  Support  situations. 

We  encourage  you  to  use  these  as  a starting  point  to  create  your  own 
forms.  Consider  adding  your  team's  name  and  any  logo/artwork  that  is 
associated  with  the  team.  Have  fun  with  them! 


List  of  Forms 


Evaluation 

Retreat  Evaluation Rl 

A Survey  of  Self-evaluation  in  Personal  Relationships  R2 

Evaluation  for  Training  Sessions R3 

Peer  Support  Self-report R4 

Peer  Support  Effectiveness  Inventory  for  Individuals R5 

Peer  Support  Group  Evaluation  R6 

Peer  Support  Evaluation  for  Staff/Administration  R7 

Peer  Support  Team  Members  Evaluation  Form  R8 

Gaining  Support 

Memo  to  Staff R9 

Staff  Questionnaire RIO 

Memo  to  Students Rll 

Student  Questionnaire R 12 

Introduction  of  Program  to  Parents R13 

Parent  Questionnaire .R 14 

Information  Meeting  Notice  for  Parents R15 

Parent  Consent  Letter  R16 

Recruitment  and  Selection 

Recruitment  Poster R17,  R18,  R19 

Memo  to  Staff R20 

Teacher  Information  Sheet  R21 

Information  Meeting R22,  R23 

Application  Form  R24,R25 

Recommendation  Form R26,  R27 

Peer  Recommendation  Form R28 

Peer  Nomination  Form  R29 

Letter  to  Students  R30 , R31 

Interview  Question  Sheet  R32 

Peer  Feedback  Letter R33f  R34 

Team  Member  Contract R35,  R36 

Parent  Feedback  Letter  R37 

Parent  Consent  Form R38 

Promotion  Posters R38  - R44 


R1 


Retreat  Evaluation 


Retreat  Evaluation 

WORTHLESS 

VERY  WORTHWHILE 

1.  Overall,  how  worthwhile  was  the  training  session  for  you? 

2.  How  helpful  were  these  training  units  for  you?  Please  circle 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

your  response: 

NOT  HELPFUL 

VERY  HELPFUL 

- getting  acquainted 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

- helping  relationships 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

- communication  skills 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

- assertiveness 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

- needs  assessment  and  strategies 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

- team  building 

3.  What  did  you  like  best  about  the  retreat? 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

AWFUL  GREAT 

4.  How  was  the  retreat  structured/organized?  1 2 3 4 5 

5.  What  areas  were  not  covered  that  you  would  like  to  see 
covered  in  follow-up  sessions? 


6.  Suggestions/comments/questions/jokes/etc. 


7.  How  are  you  feeling  about  being  a Peer  Support  team 
member? 


A Survey  of  Self-evaluation 
in  Personal  Relationships 


R2 


C3 

C3 

You  know  yourself  pretty  well. ..or  do  you?  How  do  other  people 

C3 

see  you?  Do  they  see  a person  they'd  like  to  get  to  know, 

someone  with  whom  they  might  like  to  build  a close 

V 

relationship?  Is  the  "self"  you  are  working  to  establish  someone 

& 

you'd  like  to  get  close  to?  In  using  this  questionnaire,  try,  for  a 

few  minutes,  to  step  outside  and  look  in  at  yourself.  Think  of  the 

people  you  know  and  the  people  you'd  like  to  know.  What  kind 

of  impression  are  you  making?  Can  you  make  a realistic 

& 

evaluation? 

Try  not  to  dismiss  habits  of  yours  that  you  know  annoy 

C- 

others.. .but  don't  come  down  on  yourself  like  a ton  of  bricks  for 

€ 

trivial  things  either.  What  kind  of  a self-concept  do  you  have? 

m 

YES 

NO 

ms 

1.  Ami  someone  to  be  trusted? 

□ 

□ 

m 

2.  Am  1 easy  to  talk  to?  Do  1 really  listen? 

□ 

□ 

3.  Do  1 talk  too  much? 

□ 

□ 

m 

4.  Do  1 sometimes  expect  too  much  of  others? 

□ 

□ 

(C 

c 

5.  Do  1 play  games  instead  of  dealing  straight  with  friends? 

□ 

□ 

6.  Do  1 sometimes  get  a kick  out  of  poking  fun  at  others? 

□ 

□ 

7.  Do  1 try  to  have  a neat,  attractive  appearance? 

□ 

□ 

m 

8.  Do  1 keep  trying  to  change  people? 

□ 

□ 

9.  Is  it  hard  to  get  close  to  me? 

□ 

□ 

10.  Do  1 shrug  off  or  discount  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  others? 

□ 

□ 

m 

11.  Do  1 constantly  run  myself  down  to  anyone  who'll  listen? 

□ 

□ 

12.  Am  1 a "nervous  wreck"  a lot  of  the  time? 

□ 

□ 

m 

13.  Am  1 confident  that  1 can  control  my  emotions  in  most  situations? 

□ 

□ 

m 

14.  Do  1 often  feel  misunderstood? 

□ 

□ 

m 

15.  Do  1 feel  hurt  or  rejected  if  people  disagree  with  me? 

□ 

□ 

16.  Do  1 date  people  for  what  1 can  get  out  of  it? 

□ 

□ 

e 

«e 

m 

m 

Evaluation  for 
Training  Sessions 


R3 


Administer  to  Peer  Support  Team  members  upon  completion  of 
the  training  sessions. 


Where  applicable,  indicate  how  much  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
a statement  by  circling  the  letters  to  the  right. 


1. 

1 feel  that  1 was  listened  to  in  the  sessions. 

STRONGLY 

AGREE 

SA 

AGREE 

s 

UNCERTAIN 

u 

DISAGREE 

D 

STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

SD 

2. 

1 feel  that  1 was  understood  in  the  sessions. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

3. 

1 use  the  new  communication  skills  that  1 learned: 

- with  my  family. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

- with  my  teachers. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

- with  my  peers. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

4. 

The  sessions  and  skills  have  been  helpful  for  me. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

5. 

1 would  recommend  the  Peer  Support  Program  to  my 
friends. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

6.  What  did  you  think  was  the  best  thing  about  the  training  sessions? 


7.  What  part  of  the  training  sessions  did  you  find  least  enjoyable? 


8.  What  skill  was  the  easiest  to  learn? 


9.  What  skill  did  you  find  most  difficult  to  learn?  What  would  have  helped  you  learn  that  skill  more 
easily? 


10.  What  would  you  have  liked  to  spend  more  time  on? 


1 1 .  What  would  you  have  liked  to  spend  less  time  on? 


12.  How  has  being  a Peer  Support  Team  member  changed  your  life? 


Peer  Support 
Self-report 


£ 

1.  Do  you  think  you  have  learned  any  new  skills  while  participating  in  the  program?  Q yes,  Q no. 

2.  If  "yes,"  which  skills  do  you  use  best? 


3.  Describe  how  you  would  use  your  skills  in  a helping  situation. 
- a friend  comes  to  you  with  a problem... 


4.  Do  you  notice  yourself  doing  anything  differently  than  before?  Q yes,  Q no. 
If  "yes,"  can  you  describe  what  it  is  that  you  think  you  do  differently? 


5.  Do  you  think  others  may  have  noticed  a difference  in  your  communication  skills?  □ yes,  □ no. 
If  so,  who  would  notice:  parents?  family?  friends?  teachers? 


6.  How  do  you  think  you  would  like  to  use  your  skills? 


7.  Are  you  prepared  to  use  your  skills  in  a helping  situation?  Q yes,  Q no. 

8.  Are  there  any  skills  or  concerns  you  would  like  to  work  on? 


9.  Do  you  find  the  skills  you've  learned  in  these  training  sessions  to  be  helpful  in  everyday 
situations?  If  so,  describe  a situation  when  you  have  used  these  skills. 


Peer  Support  Effectiveness 
Inventory  for  Individuals 


PART  A.  [ Please  mark  with  an  ✓ ] 

1 . lama male, female. 

2.  The  Peer  Support  team  member  I met  with  is  a male, female. 

3.  I met  with  a Peer  Support  team  member: 

once, two  to  five  times, six  to  ten  times,  or more  than  ten  times. 

4.  I am  still  meeting  with  a Peer  Support  team  member . yes, no. 

5.  When  I met  with  a Peer  Support  team  member , we: 

talked  about  things  like,  

other  (list). 

PART  B. 

Read  each  of  the  statements  below.  Indicate  how  much  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  statement  by 
circling  the  letters  to  the  right.  Please  answer  all  statements. 


STRONGLY 

AGREE 

AGREE 

UNCERTAIN 

DISAGREE 

STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

1. 

The  sessions  with  the  Peer  Support  team  member 
were  interesting. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

2. 

1 felt  the  Peer  Support  team  member  was  interested 
in  me. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

3. 

Some  of  the  things  we  talked  about  made  me  feel 
uncomfortable. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

4. 

Sometimes  the  Peer  Support  team  member  "put  me 
down." 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

5. 

The  Peer  Support  team  member  did  not  think  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  important. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

6. 

The  Peer  Support  team  member  treated  me  as  a 
friend. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

7. 

The  Peer  Support  team  member  seemed  to  like  what 
s/he  was  doing. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

8. 

Meeting  with  a Peer  Support  team  member  has 
helped  me  improve  my  school  work. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

9. 

School  seems  more  enjoyable  since  1 have  met  with  a 
peer  counsellor. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

continued 


STRONGLY 

AGREE 

AGREE 

UNCERTAIN 

DISAGREE 

STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

10.  It  makes  me  feel  good  to  have  a Peer  Support  team 
member  for  a friend. 

SA 

S 

U 

D 

SD 

11.  1 would  like  to  be  a Peer  Support  team  member  some 
day. 

SA 

S 

U 

D 

SD 

12.  Talking  to  a Peer  Support  team  member  has  helped  me 
to  understand  things  better. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

13.  My  behavior  has  changed  since  1 met  with  a Peer 
Support  team  members. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

14.  1 think  others  should  meet  with  Peer  Support  team 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

members. 


PART  C 

1 .  What  I liked  most  about  meeting  with  a Peer  Support  team  member  was: 


2.  What  I liked  least  about  meeting  with  a Peer  Support  team  member  was: 


3.  I think  Peer  Support  team  members  can  best  help  students  by: 


4.  Write  below  any  other  comments  you  wish  to  make: 


Peer  Support 
Group  Evaluation  Form 


PART  A.  [ Please  mark  with  an  ✓ and  complete  ] 

1.  lama male, female. 

2.  My  group  met  with  a Peer  Support  team  member  at 

in  a guidance  class  with  my  guidance  teacher  present, 

in  a guidance  class  without  my  guidance  teacher  present, 

in  a regular  class  with  my  teacher  present, 

in  a regular  class  without  my  teacher  present, 

outside  of  a regular  class  without  a teacher  present,  and/or 

outside  of  a regular  class  with  a teacher  present. 

3.  My  group  met  with  a Peer  Support  team  member : 

once, 

two  to  five  times, 

six  to  ten  times,  or 

more  than  ten  times. 


PART  B. 


Read  each  of  the  statements  below.  Indicate  how  much  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  statement  by 
circling  the  letters  to  the  right.  Please  answer  all  of  the  statements. 


STRONGLY 

AGREE 

AGREE 

UNCERTAIN 

DISAGREE 

STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

1. 

The  group  sessions  with  Peer  Support  team 
members  were  interesting. 

SA 

S 

u 

D 

SD 

2. 

Group  members  listened  to  each  other  during  our 
sessions. 

SA 

S 

u 

D 

SD 

3. 

Everyone  took  part  and  shared  their  thoughts  with 
the  group. 

SA 

S 

u 

D 

SD 

4. 

1 felt  that  the  Peer  Support  team  member  was 
interested  in  me. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

5. 

Sometimes  the  Peer  Support  team  member  "put 
me  down." 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

6. 

The  Peer  Support  team  member  did  not  think  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  important. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

7. 

The  Peer  Support  team  member  treated  me  like  a 
friend. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

continued 


STRONGLY 

AGREE 

AGREE 

UNCERTAIN 

DISAGREE 

STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

Some  of  the  things  we  talked  about  made  me  feel 
uncomfortable. 

SA 

s 

U 

D 

SD 

The  Peer  Support  team  member  seemed  to  like  what 
s/he  was  doing. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

As  a result  of  being  in  the  group,  1 feel  more 
comfortable  with  some  of  my  classmates. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

1 would  like  to  be  a Peer  Support  team  member  some 
day. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

1 enjoyed  being  a member  of  the  group. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

Being  in  the  group  helped  me  to  understand  things 
better. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

1 got  to  know  others  better  as  a result  of  our  group. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

PART  C. 

1.  The  thing  I liked  the  most  about  the  group  was: 


2.  The  thing  I liked  the  least  about  the  group  was: 


3.  If  people  were  to  ask  me  about  the  group,  I would  say: 


4.  Write  below  any  comments  you  want  to  make: 


Peer  Support  Evaluation 
Form  for  Staff/ Administration 


I am  interested  in  learning  more  about  your  feelings  and  ideas  regarding  Peer  Support  team 
members.  I am  interested  in  knowing  their  level  of  performance  and  what  might  be  done  to  improve 
our  program.  Please  complete  this  form  and  return  it  to  me.  I will  be  happy  to  talk  with  anyone  who 
wants  to  discuss  the  program  or  the  Peer  Support  team  members'  work  in  greater  detail.  Thanks  for 
your  help  and  interest. 


PART  A.  [ Circle  One  ] 

STRONGLY 

AGREE 

AGREE 

UNCERTAIN 

DISAGREE 

STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

1. 

1 am  glad  that  1 chose  to  have  a Peer  Support  team 
member  work  with  us. 

SA 

S 

U 

D 

SD 

2. 

1 feel  that  the  Peer  Support  team  has  been  well 
trained. 

SA 

S 

u 

D 

SD 

3. 

Our  group  looks  forward  to  working  with  the  Peer 
Support  team  member. 

SA 

S 

u 

D 

SD 

4. 

1 doubt  if  Peer  Support  team  members  really 
accomplish  anything  worthwhile. 

SA 

s 

u 

D 

SD 

PART  B.  Please  complete  the  following  statements: 

1.  If  others  would  ask  me  about  the  Peer  Support  program,  I would  say  the  following: 


2.  One  suggestion  I would  make  is: 


3.  One  concern  I have  is: 


4.  Write  below  any  other  comments  you  wish  to  make: 
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Peer  Support  Team 
Members  Evaluation  Form 


Name: 


1.  Please  comment  on  the  effectiveness  of: 

a.  the  core  training  program, 


b.  the  supervised  assignments  (including  the  weekly  meetings),  and 


c.  the  workshops  on  specific  topics. 


2.  Did  you  feel  adequately  prepared  for  your  Peer  Support  role?  Please  explain  your  answer. 


3.  a.  What  did  you  find  most  valuable  in  the  Peer  Support  program? 


b.  What  did  you  find  least  effective  in  the  Peer  Support  program? 


continued 


4.  a.  What  have  you  learned  about  yourself  as  a result  of  your  participation  in  this  program? 


b.  What  have  you  learned  about  dealing  with  others  as  a result  of  your  participation  in  this 
program? 


5.  a.  What  skills  did  you  learn  by  participating  in  the  program? 


b.  What  skills  would  you  like  an  opportunity  to  practice  more? 


6.  To  what  extent  have  your  personal  objectives  for  the  program  been  met?  Please  explain. 


7.  What  suggestions  do  you  have  to  improve  next  year's  Peer  Support  Program? 


8.  Other  comments? 
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Memo  to  Staff 

9 

We  plan  to  offer  a new  program  called  Peer  Support.  This  program  offers  great 
potential  as  an  addition  to  our  present  services.  It  is  based  on  the  well-documented 
fact  that  people  most  often  seek  out  their  peers  for  help  in  dealing  with  problems 
they  are  experiencing.  The  Peer  Support  program  will  enhance  this  naturally 
occurring  process  by  training  a team  of  peers  to  provide  support  to  those 
experiencing  difficulties. 

The  Peer  Support  program  will  involve  identifying  people  who  are  potential  Peer 
Support  team  members,  training  those  who  wish  to  become  involved,  and 
supervising  the  activities  of  the  team.  Peer  Support  team  members  help  in  a variety 
of  ways,  including: 

1 Group  leaders  for  special  groups 

(e.g.  communications  group,  study  skills  groups,  etc.) 

2 Orientation  of  new  students. 

3 Tutoring 

4 Spontaneous  individual  counselling. 

Most  of  these  activities  are  presently  ongoing  within  our  organization  on  an  informal 
basis.  The  Peer  Support  program  will  simply  serve  to  enhance  these  activities  and 
perhaps  ensure  more  positive  results. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  Peer  Support  team  will  not  in  any  way  replace 
the  services  provided  by  the  regular  counsellors.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  both 
the  training  and  the  practicum  sections  of  the  program  are  quite  structured  and 
involve  a high  degree  of  supervision.  The  program  will  be  operated  on  a volunteer 
basis. 


Staff 

Questionnaire 


RIO 


1 Looking  at  the  ten  issues  for  adolescents  listed  below,  put  a check  (✓  ) beside  the  ones  that  you 
feel  are  of  major  concern  to  teenagers. 

Achieving  in  school  Feelings  of  loneliness  Use  of  alcohol 

Use  of  drugs  Getting  along  with  parents  Getting  along  with  teachers 

Making  friends  Relationships  with  opposite  sex  Getting  along  with  brother/sister 

Making  a career  choice 

2 What  do  you  feel  are  the  top  three  issues  from  the  above  list? 

1 2 3 

3 Are  there  any  other  issues  for  teenagers  that  you  feel  should  be  added  to  the  list? 

Please  write  them  below: 


4 Who  do  you  think  teenagers  go  to  first  and/or  most  frequently  talk  about  their  personal  concerns? 
(check  one) 

teachers  parents  other  (please  specify) 

counsellors  friends 

5 Do  you  think  peers  are  effective  in  helping  each  other  deal  with  personal  concerns?  Why? 


6  Do  you  think  students  could  and  should  be  trained  to  be  more  effective  in  helping  other 
students? 


7  Do  you  think  students  should  have  more  control  in  creating  the  school  atmosphere  and  initiating 
programs  for  the  school? 


8  In  which  areas  do  you  think  trained  students  would  be  most  effective  in  helping  other  students? 


9  In  which  areas  do  you  think  trained  students  would  be  most  effective  in  helping  support  school 
programs? 
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Memo  to  Students 


Date: 

To:  All  Students 

From: 

Re:  Peer  Support 

You  are  invited  to  be  part  of  an  exciting  event  in  our 
school— the  Peer  Support  program.  This  program  is  an 
opportunity  for  you  to  create  and  act  on  ideas  you  may 
have  to  improve  our  school  and  help  fellow  students. 

If  you  enjoy  new  experiences,  and  listening  to  and 
helping  others,  you  may  be  interested  in  becoming 
involved  with  the  Peer  Support  program.  You  can  actively 
support  the  learning  efforts  of  your  friends  by 
participating  with  them  in  this  program. 


For  more  information,  please  contact: 


Student 

Questionnaire 


1 Looking  at  the  ten  issues  for  adolescents  listed  below,  put  a check  ( ✓)  beside  the  ones  that  you 
feel  are  of  major  concern  to  you  and  your  friends. 

Achieving  in  school  Feelings  of  loneliness  Use  of  alcohol 

Use  of  drugs  Getting  along  with  parents  Getting  along  with  teachers 

Making  friends  Relationships  with  opposite  sex  __  Getting  along  with  brother/sister 

Making  a career  choice 

2 What  do  you  feel  are  the  top  three  issues  from  the  above  list? 

1 2 3 

3 Are  there  any  other  issues  for  teenagers  that  you  feel  should  be  added  to  the  list? 

Please  write  them  below: 


4 Who  do  you  think  teenagers  go  to  first  and/or  most  frequently  to  talk  about  their  personal 
concerns?  (check  one) 

teachers  parents  other  (please  specify) 

counsellors  friends 

5 Do  you  think  peers  are  effective  in  helping  each  other  deal  with  personal  concerns?  Why? 


6  Do  you  think  students  could  and  should  be  trained  to  be  more  effective  in  helping  other 
students? 


7  Do  you  think  students  should  have  more  control  in  creating  the  school  atmosphere  and  initiating 
programs  for  the  school? 


8  In  which  areas  do  you  think  trained  students  would  be  most  effective  in  helping  other  students? 
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In  which  areas  do  you  think  trained  students  would  be  most  effective  in  helping  support  school 
programs? 


Introduction  of 
Program  to  Parents 


The  staff  at  the  

school  is  considering  implementation  of  a Peer  Support 
program.  This  program  would  enable  students  to  become 
better  at  something  they  already  do— help  each  other. 

In  order  to  help  the  school  become  more  aware  of  the  needs 
of  the  students,  as  you  perceive  them,  we  ask  that  you 
complete  and  return  the  attached  questionnaire  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

The  survey  results  and  proposed  program  will  be  discussed 
at  a meeting,  the  announcement  for  which  will  follow. 


We  appreciate  your  participation  and  support. 


attach: 
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Parent  Questionnaire 


1 Looking  at  the  ten  issues  for  adolescents  listed  below,  put  a check  (✓  ) beside  the  ones  that  you 
feel  are  of  major  concern  to  teenagers. 

Achieving  in  school  Feelings  of  loneliness  Use  of  alcohol 

Use  of  drugs  Getting  along  with  parents  Getting  along  with  teachers 

Making  friends  Relationships  with  opposite  sex  Getting  along  with  brother/sister 

Making  a career  choice 

2 What  do  you  feel  are  the  top  three  issues  from  the  above  list? 

1 2 3 

3 Are  there  any  other  issues  for  teenagers  that  you  feel  should  be  added  to  the  list? 

Please  write  them  below: 


4 Who  do  you  think  teenagers  go  to  first  and/or  most  frequently  to  talk  about  their  personal 
concerns?  (check  one) 

teachers  parents  other  (please  specify) 

counsellors  friends 

5 Do  you  think  peers  are  effective  in  helping  each  other  deal  with  personal  concerns?  Why? 


6  Do  you  think  students  could  and  should  be  trained  to  be  more  effective  in  helping  other 
students? 


7  Do  you  think  students  should  have  more  control  in  creating  the  school  atmosphere  and  initiating 
programs  for  the  school? 


8  In  which  areas  do  you  think  trained  students  would  be  most  effective  in  helping  other  students? 


9  In  which  areas  do  you  think  trained  students  would  be  most  effective  in  helping  support  school 
programs? 


Information  Meeting 
Notice  for  Parents 


Dear  Parents: 

The  students  and  staff  of  school 

recently  conducted  a survey  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the  needs  of  our 
students.  Students,  parents,  and  staff  were  surveyed  and  the  staff  has  decided  to 
institute  a Peer  Support  program. 

The  survey  indicated  that  students  quite  often  talk  to  other  students  about  their 
problems.  The  Peer  Support  program  helps  students  do  better  what  they  have 
already  been  doing— helping  each  other.  To  prepare  those  who  will  do  the 
helping,  there  is  an  intensive  training  program  in  communication  skills.  The  Peer 
Support  team  members  are  involved  in  a supervised  practicum  which  meets 
weekly  for  consultation,  workshops,  and  further  training. 

A Peer  Support  team  member  is  someone  who  cares  about  others  and  talks 
effectively  with  them.  Rather  than  being  an  "advice  giver"  or  "problem-solver," 
a Peer  Support  team  member  is  a sensitive  listener  who  aids  in  self-exploration 
and  decision-making.  The  Peer  Support  team  member  may  help  by  tutoring, 
serving  as  a buddy  for  new  students,  and  interacting  with  peers. 

Members  for  the  Peer  Support  team  will  be  selected  from  student  volunteers. 
Parents  are  encouraged  to  discuss  the  program  with  their  son/daughter.  The 
main  qualifications  are  commitment,  good  effort  and  participation,  and  a desire 
to  help  others.  A limited  number  of  students  can  be  admitted  to  the  first  group.  If 
you  have  any  questions  or  would  like  more  information  regarding  this  program, 

you  are  invited  to  a meeting  on at p.m. 

or  you  can  telephone . 


Sincerely, 


Parent 

Consent  Letter 


Office  of  the  Principal 


Dear  Parent/Guardian: 

The school  is 

embarking  upon  a new  and  exciting  concept  that  has  the  potential 
for  making  a positive  impact  upon  students  in  our  school  and  in  the 
district.  It  involves  teaching  students  to  help  other  students. 

We  are  beginning  a Peer  Support  program,  one  that  encourages 
positive  peer  interactions  and  focuses  on  communication  skills  and 
decision-making.  This  kind  of  program  has  proven  successful  in 
other  schools  and  we  want  to  develop  one  here. 

has  been  suggested  as  a possible 

Peer  Support  team  member  and  we  request  your  approval  for 
his/her  participation  in  the  program.  Please  indicate  your  approval 
by  signing  below. 

We  value  your  participation  and  support  and  look  forward  to 
meeting  with  you. 


If  you  have  any  questions,  please  call: 


Sincerely, 


APPROVED 


For  more  information  contact: 
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Help  Wanted 


Needed  Immediately: 


People  who  are  interested  in  helping 
others.  Must  have  time  to  take  training 
program  and  be  keenly  interested  in 
learning  more  about  yourself  and 
others.  Job  has  varied  hours  and 
responsibilities.  Payment  comes  from 
the  satisfaction  of  helping  others. 


Respond  in  person  to: 


~ — <& 

Team  Members 


Today's  Quiz 
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Peer  Support 


1 Are  you  interested  in 
learning  more  about 
yourself? 

2 Would  you  like  to  be  able  to 
help  a friend  with  a problem 

3 Do  you  wish  you  knew  more 
about  communication  skills? 

4 Have  you  ever  thought  of 
yourself  as  a good  listener? 

5 Would  you  like  to  get 
involved  in  the  Peer  Support 
Program? 


If  you  answered  to 
these  questions,  contact: 
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Memo  to  Staff 


Date: 

To: 

From: 

Re:  Recruitment  of  Peer  Support  team  for  next  year 


Program  development  for  next  year  involves  initially  a selection  of 
interested  and  suitable  people  who  will  be  trained  this  fall  in 
communication  and  helping  skills  facilitating  self-exploration  and 
positive  decision-making  in  peer  relationships. 

It  will  be  extremely  helpful  if  you  assist  us  by  recommending  potential 
candidates  for  training  as  Peer  Support  team  members. 

Any  one  who  demonstrates  a sincere  interest  in  other  people  is  a 
possible  candidate.  I hope  to  attract  a cross-section  of  people  in  the 
program,  not  just  the  high  achievers.  Please  forward  names  of 
students  you  feel  might  be  potential  members  of  Peer  Support 
to using  the  attached  sheet. 

Training  will  not  begin  until  the  fall  of but  it  will  be 

valuable  to  identify  some  potential  participants  now. 

Anticipating  your  support,  Peer  Support  will  continue  to  reach  and  meet 
the  needs  of  more  people,  thereby  increasing  the  number  of  guidance 
counselling  services  available. 


Thank  you. 


attach: 


Teacher 

Information  Sheet 


Peer  Support  Team 

Please  consider  carefully  the  students  you  have  taught  in  the  past  year  or  that  you  have  gotten  to 
know  through  extra-curricular  activities.  If  you  feel  that  some  students  seem  to  possess  some  or  all  of 
the  characteristics  listed  below,  you  may  wish  to  recommend  them  for  this  year's  Peer  Support  team 
by  completing  the  attached  recommendation  list. 

In  addition  to  filling  out  the  application  form,  students  will  also  be  asked  to  submit  parent's  consent 
and  a reference  from  a teacher  of  their  choosing. 

We  will  be  paying  particular  attention  to  those  students  who  apply  and  are  also  recommended  by  one 
or  more  teachers. 

Once  the  application  forms  are  submitted,  we  will  be  interviewing  students,  individually,  before 
making  our  final  selections. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  selecting  this  year's  Peer  Support  team. 


Student  Selections:  represent  a cross-section  of  the  school  population. 

Characteristics  to  consider: 

□ reliable  and  dependable 

□ able  to  assume  responsibilities,  take  initiative 

□ potential  to  work  with  a group  of  students 

□ shows  a genuine  concern  for  others 

□ not  withdrawn  or  introverted 

□ appears  to  be  comfortable  meeting  new  people 

□ able  to  make  a time  commitment  to  the  program 

□ demonstrates  a degree  of  maturity 

□ helpful 

□ demonstrates  some  leadership  qualities 

□ able  to  maintain  confidentiality 
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You  can  get 
by  with  a little 
help  from 
your  friends. 


Peer 

Support 


Check  out  the  Peer  Support  team 

INFORMATION  MEETING: 


Place: 


Application  forms  will  be  available  at  that  time. 
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I 


Take  the  plunge... 


Peer  Support 


Drop  in! 


We  promise  to 
make  it  SNAPPY! 


Check  out  the  Peer  Support  team 


INFORMATION  MEETING: 


Place: 


Application  forms  will  be  available  at  that  time. 
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Application  Form 

Peer  Support  Team 


Name:  Date:  

Birthdate: Grade:  Gender: Telephone: 


1  What  occupation  are  you  considering  when  you  have  completed  your  education? 


2 Do  you  have  any  hobbies?  

3 Are  you  involved  in  any  extra-curricular  activities?  Q yes,  Q no. 

4 If  yes,  describe  them: 


5  What  other  activities  and  time  commitments  (in  school  and  out)  are  you  involved  in  now? 


6  Do  you  have  any  volunteer  work  experience  (e.g.  candy  stripers,  babysitting,  coaching,  teaching)? 


7  In  a paragraph,  describe  what  you  believe  are  the  three  most  important  qualities  of  a successful 
Peer  Support  team  member.  Relate  these  qualities  to  yourself  and  discuss  the  contribution  you 
will  make  to  the  Peer  Support  program.  (Use  the  back  of  this  sheet  for  more  space.) 


8  What  would  you  like  to  learn  about  yourself  and  others  from  being  a Peer  Support  team  member? 


9  What  needs  do  you  see  in  our  school  for  this  program  (be  specific)? 


Parent  Signature 


I have  read  the  accompanying  description  of  the  Student  Support  Program  and  hereby  consent  to  the 
participation  of in  this  program. 

Date:  Signature:: 
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Application  Form 

Peer  Support  Team 


Name:  Date:  

Birthdate: Grade:  Gender: Telephone: 

School:  


1 Are  you  presently  employed?  □ yes,  □ no. 

If  yes,  employer:  

Your  duties  and  responsibilities: 

2 References: 

Name: 

Address: 

Business  Telephone: Residence: 


Name: 

Address: 

Business  Telephone: Residence: 

3 Are  you  involved  in  any  extra-curricular  activities?  □ yes,  □ no. 

If  yes,  describe  them: 

4 Do  you  have  any  volunteer  work  experience  (e.g.,  coaching,  teaching)? 

If  yes,  describe: 

5 In  a paragraph,  describe  what  you  believe  are  the  three  most  important  qualities  of  a successful 
Peer  Support  team  member.  Relate  these  qualities  to  yourself  and  discuss  the  contribution  you 
will  make  to  the  Peer  Support  program.  (Use  the  back  of  this  sheet  for  more  space). 


Parent  Signature 

I have  read  the  accompanying  description  of  the  Peer  Support  Program  and  hereby  consent  to  the 
participation  of in  this  program. 

Date: Signature:  


Recommendation  Form 
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Recommendation  for  training  as  Peer  Support  team  members 


Submitted  by 


Date 

Student's  Name 

Grade 
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Recommendation  Form 


Peer  Support  Team 

I would  like  to  recommend  the  following  student(s)  for  the  Student  Support  Team: 


STUDENT'S  NAME  GRADE  REASONS  FOR  RECOMMENDATION 

1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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Peer  Recommendation  Form 


The  following  is  a questionnaire  regarding  the  continuation  of  the  Peer  Support  team  within  our 
organization  next  year.  We  would  appreciate  you  taking  the  time  to  answer  these  questions  carefully 
as  your  ideas  are  important  in  this  program  being  a success. 


When  answering  the  questions  below,  please  provide  the  names  of  people  who  you  think 
would  want  to  participate  in  our  program  next  year. 


1  If  you  could  turn  to  anyone,  who  would  you  choose  to  help  you  solve  a problem? 


2  Who  from  your  organization  is  someone  who  is  willing  to  listen  to  you  when  you  want  to  talk? 


3  Who  from  your  organization  do  you  know  of  who  helps  others  when  things  go  wrong? 


4  Finally,  can  you  identify  someone  from  your  organization  who  doesn't  ridicule  or  make  fun  of 
people  but  accepts  others  as  they  are? 


Thank  you  for  your  co-operation! 
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Peer  Nomination  Form 


Name: 

Class: 


Please  check  the  appropriate  box. 

□ I am  interested  in  becoming  a Peer  Support  team  member. 

□ I am  NOT  interested  in  becoming  a Peer  Support  team  member. 


I  would  like  to  nominate  the  following  student(s)  as  Peer  Support  team  members: 


STUDENT'S  NAME  HOW  TO  CONTACT  THEM 

1 

2 

3  

4  

5  


Please  return  this  form  to 


as  soon  as  possible. 
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Letter  to  Students 


Information  Meeting 

Recruitment  of  Peer  Support  team  for  next  year 


Dear 


Welcome  to 


As  you  are  probably  aware,  we  have  a Peer  Support  team. 

We  do  have  a number  of  people  returning  to  the  team,  but  we  are  also 
recruiting  new  team  members. 


We  will  hold  a Peer  Support 
information  meeting. 


date 


time 


location 


This  meeting  is  for  all  students  interested  in  joining  the  Peer  Support 
team.  Information  regarding  the  team  and  application  forms  will  be 
available. 

We  hope  to  see  you  at  the  meeting. 

Why  not  bring  a friend?  By  coming  to  the  meeting,  you  are  not  making 
any  commitment  to  apply  for  the  team. 


Team  Leaders 


Letter  to  Students 


R31 


w 

Peer  Support  Information  Meeting 


Dear 


Your teacher  has 

recommended  you  as  a potential  Peer  Support  team  member.  The 
Peer  Support  team  is  a group  of  students  in  the  school  who 
volunteer  their  time  to  help  other  students  in  the  school.  Some  of 
the  activities  the  team  has  been  involved  in  include: 

O group  leaders  for  special  groups  within  the  school 

O communications  groups,  study  skills  group,  etc. 

O orientation  of  new  students 

O administering  the  tutoring  program 

O spontaneous  individual  counselling 

O help  with  school  activities  (parent/teacher  interviews,  Careers  Day,  etc.) 


If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a team  member  in  the  next  school 
year,  please  attend  a short  information  meeting. 


date 

time 

location 

If  you're  interested  in  Peer  Support  but  unable  to  attend  the  meeting, 
please  see  either  one  of  us  by 

See  you  there! 


Team  Leaders 


Interview 
Question  Sheet 


R32 


Name: 


1  How  do  those  around  you  react  to  your  becoming  a Peer 
Support  team  member? 


2  Would  your  involvement  with  Peer  Support  cause  any  strain  on 
family  and/or  work  responsibilities? 


3  Would  you  be  willing  to  put  in  time  for  training  outside 
school/work  hours? 


4  How  do  you  think  your  best  friend  would  describe  you? 


5  What  kinds  of  concerns  might  others  want  to  talk  about? 
What  do  you  think  would  be  most  likely  to  upset  you? 


6  Describe  a time  when  you  turned  to  someone  for  help  or 
support  (need  not  have  been  professional). 


7  Describe  how  it  felt  to  approach  this  person.  What  did  you  see 
as  helpful? 


8 What  do  you  feel  are  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  that  you  will 
bring  to  Peer  Support? 

9 What  do  you  expect  to  gain  from  being  a Peer  Support  team 
member? 


10  Why  have  you  chosen  to  volunteer  to  be  a Peer  Support  team 
member? 

1 1 How  did  you  feel  about  answering  all  these  questions? 


Peer 

Feedback  Letter 


Peer  Support  Team 


Dear: 


Thanks  very  much  for  applying  to  be  a member  of  the  Peer  Support 

team.  We  had  over applications  and  were  very  pleased  with  the 

quality  of  the  applicants.  It  made  for  some  very  difficult  decisions  in 
terms  of  selection,  as  we  could  only  accept team  members. 

Unfortunately  we  are  not  able  to  place  you  on  the  team  this  year.  Please 
consider  applying  for  the  team  again  next  year.  In  the  meantime,  there 
are  many  opportunities  available  to  become  involved  in  volunteer  work. 
Please  come  in  and  discuss  these  opportunities  with  us  if  you  are 
interested. 

Thanks  again  for  your  interest  in  Peer  Support.  Best  wishes  for  a 
successful  year  at ! 


Sincerely, 


Peer  Support  Leaders 


Peer 

Feedback  Letter 


R34 


I 


Peer  Support  Team 


Dear: 

We  are  really  pleased  to  welcome  you  as  a member  of  the  Peer  Support 

team.  Over students  applied  to  become  members  of  the  team  and 

we  were  only  able  to  accept . Congratulations  on  "making  the 

team."  It  is  a real  accomplishment! 

As  you  are  aware,  the  team  training  begins  with  a weekend  workshop  at 

on . We  will  depart  on 

and  return . There  will  be  a 

charge  for  this  workshop  to  help  offset  costs.  This 

workshop  is  compulsory  for  everyone  on  the  team.  If  this  is  a problem, 
please  see  us  immediately. 

Please  attend  a meeting in 

the to  receive  more  details 

regarding  the  Weekend  Training. 

We  will  appreciate  you  bringing  your fee  at  that  time  as  well. 


Again,  welcome  to  the  team. 


Sincerely, 


£ 


Team  Member 
Contract 


Peer  Support  Team 

Being  a member  of  the  Peer  Support  team  involves  certain 
commitments  and  obligations  as  does  being  a member  of  other 
teams  or  clubs.  It  is  important  for  members  to: 


O attend  all  their  meetings  regularly, 

O achieve  to  their  ability  at  those  meetings. 


In  addition,  Peer  Support  team  members  must  attend  all  training 
sessions.  If  for  reasons  of  illness  or  other  serious  problems 
attendance  isn't  possible,  team  leaders  should  be  notified  in 
advance. 


I agree  that  the  above  obligations  and  commitments  are 
important  and  I will  fulfill  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
as  a member  of  the Peer  Support  team. 


DATE 


SIGNATURE 


Team  Member 
Contract 


Peer  Support  Team 

As  a participant  in  the  Peer  Support  training  program,  I, 

, understand  that  the 

program  includes  the  following: 

1 Training  weekend 

2 Training  sessions,  one  per  week 

3 Ongoing  training,  in  the  form  of  weekly  supervision  meetings. 


I  am  aware  that  failure  to  attend  a total  of  three  meetings  may  result 
in  my  withdrawal  from  the  program.  I expect  that,  prior  to  such  a 
decision  being  made,  the  matter  would  be  discussed  with  me. 

I recognize  my  responsibilities  in  the  program  include  the 
following: 

1 To  attend  each  training  session,  and  to  participate  in  the 
activities  of  those  sessions. 

2 To  notify  trainers  in  advance  if  I will  be  absent. 

3 To  be  responsible  for  finding  out  what  I can  do  to  make  up  for 
any  session  I must  miss. 

4 To  complete  any  out-of-session  assignments  that  will  be  given. 

5 To  regard  any  matters  of  a personal  nature,  raised  in  the  training 
sessions  for  purposes  of  demonstrating  skills,  as  confidential. 

6 To  regard  matters  discussed  in  my  Peer  Support  interviews  as 
private  and  confidential,  to  be  discussed  with  no  one  except 
during  supervision. 

7 That  if  I should  be  concerned  that  there  is  any  danger  that  a peer 
I am  assigned  to  might  do  physical  harm  to  him/herself  or 
others,  or  if  I suspect  that  s/he  may  be  the  victim  of  child  abuse, 

I must  notify  one  of  the  counsellors  immediately. 

In  signing  this  contract,  I commit  myself  to  carrying  out 
my  responsibilities  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 


DATE 


SIGNATURE 


Parent 

Feedback  Letter 


R37 


Dear  Parent: 


has 

been  selected  to  become  a member  of  the  Peer  Support  team. 


Training  will  begin  with  a workshop  at 


We  will  depart  from 

at and  return  by . 

Students  from will  also  be  taking 

part  in  the  workshop. 

Students  will  be  transported  by . 

Thanks  for  supporting 's  participation  in  this 

program.  Please  indicate  your  approval  of  his/her  participation  in  the 
workshop  by  signing  the  attached  form. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  me  if  you  have  any  questions  regarding  the 
program. 


Sincerely, 


attach: 


Parent 

Consent  Form 


R38 


$ 


DATE  STUDENT'S  NAME 

School  Board  policy  requires  that  a parental  consent  form  be  completed 
covering  a student's  participation  in  programs  or  projects  outside  the  city 
area. 

Will  you  please  complete  and  sign  the  statement  below: 

I, , as  parent  (guardian)  of 

, am  willing  that  my 

son/daughter  (ward)  should  participate  in  the  activity  listed  below  as 
organized  by  the school. 


Parent's  Name: 

Address:  

Telephone  #: 
Signature: 


Activity:  PEER  SUPPORT  TRAINING  RETREAT  WORKSHOP 

Date: 

Location:  

Telephone  #:  

Supervisor(s): 


Method  of  transport: 


R39 


Everyone  and  their  dog  has 
heard  the  good  news.  Have  you? 


Peer  Support 


Watch  and  listen  for  more  details,  or  contact... 


for  more  information 


R40 


Hear  the  good  news? 


Peer  Support 


The  Peer  Support  Progam  is  at... 


Watch  and  listen  for  more  details,  or  contact... 


for  more  information 


Confused? 


You  can  talk  about 
anything  you  want  with  a 
Peer  Support  team  member 


R42 


Don't  get  yourself 
tied  in  knots... 


Talk  to  a 
Peer  Support 
team 
member 


Don't  let 

things  bug  you... 


Talk  to  a 

Peer  Support  team 
member 


R44 


Got  questions? 
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Talk  to  a 

Peer  Support  team 
member 


Peer  Support  Training  Retreat  Material 


Minutes 

(65) 

Activity  1 

Introductory  Activities 
Orientation 

(30) 

Activity  2 

Qualities  of  a Helper 

(30) 

Activity  3 

Getting  to  Know  Others 

(60) 

Activity  4 

Verbal  and  Non-verbal 
Communication 

(60) 

Activity  5 

Paraphrasing  with  Negotiations 

(90) 

Activity  6 

Assertiveness 

(180) 

Activity  7 

Needs  Assessment 
Action  Plan 

(60) 

Activity  8 

Experiencing  Positive  Feedback 

(60) 

Activity  9 

Supplementary  Activity 

(20) 

Evaluation 

Sample  Agendas 


i 
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Welcome  to  the  Peer  Support  Training  Retreat 


This  training  retreat  will  provide  you  with  the  following: 


1 Introduction  to  the  concept  of  Peer  Support  and  your  role  within 
the  team. 

2 Opportunity  to  establish  a feeling  of  unity  with  Peer  Support 
team  members. 

3 Opportunity  to  practise  some  of  the  skills  to  be  covered  during 
the  training  component  of  the  program. 

4 Opportunity  to  assess  the  needs  of  your  school,  suggest 
possible  strategies,  and  thus  establish  direction  for  your 
program. 
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Activity  1:  Introductory  Activities 


Part  1: 

"That's  What  This  is  a fun  activity  that  allows  everyone  to  relax  and  get  to 

Friends  Are  For"  know  everyone. 

Bingo  Game 


Objectives  Participants  will  be  able  to: 

■ Using  the  activity  sheet,  talk  to  and  respond  to  fellow 
participants. 

■ Get  to  know  the  names  of  some  of  the  participants. 

■ Have  fun! 

Materials  Activity  sheets,  pencils 

Time  required  45  minutes 


Process  Bingo  Game  rules 

1 Everyone  receives  a card. 

2 Must  find  someone  in  the  group  who  answers  "yes"  to  the 
question,  note  name  and  school  in  the  square. 

3 First  to  fill  out  the  card  wins. 

4 Have  winner  give  names  for  each  square.  Each  person  named 
stands  up. 

Alternative 
"Scavenger  Hunt" 

Use  the  activity  sheet,  self-explanatory 


"That's  What  Friends  Are  For" 


Can  you 
bop? 

Do  you  like 
hockey? 

Do  you  have 
a dog? 

Do  you 

frequently  use 
a mouthwash? 

Can  you  run 
two  miles? 

Do  you 
like 

dancing? 

Do  you  ski? 

Do  you 

water 

ski? 

Do  you  have 
any  brothers 
or  sisters? 

Can  you 
play 

the  piano? 

Can  you 

inline 

skate? 

Did  you  see 
Back  to  the 
Future ? 

Free 

Do  you  talk 
on  the  phone 
more  than  1/2 
hour  per  day? 

Do  you 
watch 
Due  South ? 

Did  you  ski 
this  year? 

Do  you  like 

Chicken 

McNuggets? 

Do  you  ice 
skate? 

Do  you  have 
a cat? 

Do  you  like 

Bounty 

chocolate? 

Do  you 
like 

"Baywatch"? 

Do  you  sleep 
with  a 
"teddy"? 

Do  you 

play 

tennis? 

Are  you 

5'2" 

tall? 

Were  you 
born  in 
Ontario? 

Have  you 
had  the 
mumps? 

Do  you  like 
the  Oilers? 

Do  you 
like 

studying? 

Do  you 
attend  a 
gym? 

Were  you 
born  in 
another 
country? 

Scavenger  Hunt 


This  is  a person-to-person  scavenger  hunt.  Walk  around  and  try  to  find  someone  in  this  group  who  matches  each 
question.  Have  them  sign  their  name  on  the  line  next  to  the  question.  This  is  your  chance  to  get  to  know  everyone 
here.  Have  fun! 


1 Someone  with  the  same  colour  eyes  as  you.  

2 Someone  born  in  the  same  province  as  you.  

3 Someone  who  lives  in  a house  where  no  one  smokes. 

4 Someone  who  has  the  same  astrological  sign  as  you. 

5 Someone  who  likes  to  sing  in  the  shower.  

6 Someone  who  has  the  same  favourite  dessert  as  you. 

7 Someone  who  has  lived  outside  Alberta. 

8 Someone  who  has  7 or  more  letters  in  their  first  name.  

9 Someone  who  likes  to  exercise,  (what  kind?)  

10  Someone  who  watches  less  than  five  hours  of  TV  per  week. 

1 1 Someone  who  can  cross  their  eyes.  

12  Someone  who  has  been  told  in  the  last  week  that  he/she  is  loved  or  is  special. 

13  Someone  who  feels  it's  okay  to  cry.  

14  Someone  who  walks  to  work.  

15  Someone  who  has  6 or  more  people  in  their  family. 

16  Someone  who  is  the  youngest  in  their  family. 

17  Someone  who  loves  comic  books. 

18  Someone  who  would  like  to  write  a book,  (about  what?) 

19  Someone  who  can  speak  two  languages,  (which  ones?) 

20  Someone  who  delivers  newspapers. 

21  Someone  who  has  been  hugged  by  a co-worker.  

22  Someone  who  has  a pet.  

23  Someone  who  has  seen  the  same  movie  at  least  3 times.  

24  Someone  who  likes  to  cook. 

25  Someone  who  loves  to  laugh. 


Part  II: 

Orientation  A lecture  and  discussion  provide  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  the 

participants  with  the  format  of  the  training  program,  the  goals, 
expectations,  and  the  skills. 

Objectives  Participants  will: 

■ Have  knowledge  of  the  format  of  the  training  program. 

■ Know  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  what  they  should  expect 
from  the  program. 

Materials  Outline  of  the  training  program 


Time  required 


20  minutes 


Process  State  the  goals  of  the  training  program 

To  develop  skills  that  will  assist  you,  as  Peer  Support  Team  members, 
to  help  others.  We  will  focus  on  the  following  areas: 

■ Attending  skills 

■ Listening  skills 

■ Helpful  responding 

■ Appropriate  questioning 

■ Decision-making  and  problem  solving. 

Take  care  of  business  concerns 

■ How  often  they  will  meet 

■ Where  they  will  meet 

■ How  long  the  training  sessions/program  will  run 

■ Approximately  how  many  meetings  there  will  be 

■ And  so  forth. 


The  trainer's  expectations:  e.g. 

Stress  commitment— commit  yourself  to  being  here,  on  time,  and 
ready  to  go  for  each  session. 

Use  the  analogy  of  building  bricks  and  the  making  of  a 
foundation— each  session  builds  on  the  other.  If  you  miss  a session, 
there  will  be  pieces  missing. 

During  the  training  we  will  be  focusing  on  each  brick  (skill),  one  at  a 
time.  Hang  in  there;  at  the  end  we  will  pull  all  the  bricks  together  and 
integrate  into  a whole.  In  other  words,  what  we  will  be  doing  is 
breaking  communication  down  into  parts  (bricks)  and  will  pull/put 
them  back  together  near  the  end. 

If  you  cannot  make  a training  session,  for  whatever  reason,  I would 
like  you  to  call  or  leave  a message  with  the  trainer  or  another 
member  (make  and  distribute  a list  of  names  and  telephone  numbers 
of  each  and  send  to  each  member  of  the  training  group). 

If  a session  is  missed,  arrange  with  the  trainer  to  make  the  session 
up. 

(Trainer— add  any  other  concerns/expectations  that  you  might  have.) 


Outline  the  training  program 

Distribute  an  outline  of  the  training  program  (i.e.,  listing  skills  to  be 
taught,  time(s),  place(s),  and  any  other  information  the  trainer  thinks 
the  participants  should  have). 

Discuss 

Discuss  any  concerns  or  questions  that  may  arise,  and  allow  time  for 
participants  to  process  the  information. 


Reference 

Carr,  R.A.  & Sanders,  G. 

Peer  Counselling  Project— Peer  Counselling  Starter  Kit. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Victoria,  1979. 
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Activity  2:  Qualities  of  a Helper 


"Think  of  a This  exercise  is  useful  in  helping  individuals  become  more 

Secret"  sensitive  to  the  characteristics  of  a helping  relationship. 


Objectives  Participants  will  be  able  to: 

■ Identify  at  least  5 characteristics  of  a helping  relationship. 

■ Transfer  knowledge  of  helping  characteristics  to  their  roles  as 
Peer  Support  team  members. 


Materials  Small  slips  of  paper  which  can  be  used  to  record  words,  pencils/pens, 

chalkboard  or  flip  chart. 


Time  required 


30  minutes 


Process 


1 Make  sure  that  everyone  has  a slip  of  paper  and  pen  or 
pencil. 

2 Begin  by  saying:  "I  want  you  to  think  of  a secret;  something  that 
you've  never  told  anyone  else  before.  Or,  if  you  have,  perhaps 
only  to  one  other  person.  It  can  be  a secret  thought  or  it  may  be 
something  that  you  have  done.  By  the  way,  you  are  not  going  to 
be  asked  to  write  down  your  secret  or  tell  it  to  anyone.  Now 
take  30  seconds  and  think  about  that  secret." 

3 Continue  with:  "Okay,  stop.  Look  around  the  group  and  decide 
what  it  would  take  from  the  group  before  you  would  be  able  to 
tell  them  about  your  secret.  Now,  write  one  word,  group  of 
words,  or  a phrase  that  tells  what  you  need.  Do  that  now." 

4 Collect  the  slips  of  paper  with  the  words  or  phrases.  There  is  no 
need  to  identify  the  writers.  Rather,  summarize  the  words  and 
phrases  by  writing  them  on  the  chalkboard  and  tallying  those 
that  are  the  same.  Record  all  thoughts,  even  those  that  imply 
there  is  no  way  the  secret  could  be  shared. 

5 After  all  responses  have  been  recorded,  discuss  the  meaning  of 
the  words. 


Helpful  Hints 


Discussion 


This  activity  is  designed  to  have  the  participants  experience  the 
conditions  of  a helping  relationship.  They  draw  upon  their  own 
experiences,  which  seems  to  be  more  effective  than  memorizing  a list 
of  helping  characteristics.  The  most  common  words  tend  to  be:  trust, 
confidentiality,  acceptance,  understanding,  a similar  experience,  and 
caring.  In  addition,  other  popular  helping  words  can  be  added  in  the 
discussion  or  likened  to  the  words  that  appear  (e.g.,  warmth,  respect, 
personal  regard,  interest,  good  listener,  non-judgmental,  time,  love, 
and  so  forth). 


1 How  are  these  words  different  from  each  other? 

2 How  would  you  define  them? 

3 Do  you  hear  any  themes?  What  are  they? 

4 Notice  that  such  words  as  expert,  knowledgeable,  psychiatrist, 
experienced,  certified  counsellor,  college  graduate,  must  be  of 
the  same  race,  sex  or  age  are  usually  absent.  What  implication 
does  this  have  for  being  a Peer  Support  team  member? 

5 What  about  the  words  that  suggested  a person  could  never 
foresee  a time  when  they  could  share  their  secret?  What  does 
this  say  about  the  group?  About  the  person's  outlook  on 
people? 

6 What  value  is  there  in  sharing  a secret  with  someone? 

7 Are  there  secrets  that  should  probably  be  kept  to  oneself,  except 
under  unusual  circumstances? 

8 What  determines  how  "serious"  a person's  problem  or  secret  is? 

9 Why  do  some  people  feel  that  they  must  keep  an  experience 
secret  from  others,  while  others  who  have  experienced  a similar 
thing  quickly  disclose  the  matter  when  asked? 

10  Is  a person  who  is  always  willing  to  tell  private  thoughts  and 
experiences  to  others  "more  healthy  and  more  together"  than 
those  who  are  more  cautious? 


Reference 

My  rick,  R.D.  & Erney,  T.  Youth  Helping  Youth. 
Educational  Media  Corp.,  1979.  p.s.31-32 


Think  of  a Secret 


Think  for  a minute  about  what  you  have  just  learned  or  re-learned  about  yourself  and  your  values. 
Then  use  any  one  of  the  following  sentence  stems  to  record  one  or  more  of  your  feelings.  Try  to 
focus  on  personal  learnings  rather  than  on  facts  or  intellectual  learnings. 


Sentence  stems:  I learned  that  I 


I discovered  that  I 


I realized  that  I 


I was  surprised  that  I 


I re-learned  that  I 


I was  pleased  that  I 


Trust  is... 


Trust  is  keeping  your  word. 

Trust  is  the  willingness  to  communicate. 
Trust  is  being  there. 

Trust  is  consistency. 

Trust  is  saying,  "I  understand,"  "I  believe  in  you." 
Trust  is  not  needing  to  explain. 

Trust  is  responsibility. 

Trust  is  a compliment. 

Trust  is  willingness  to  be  vulnerable. 

Trust  is  without  fear. 

Trust  is  a reciprocal  thing. 

Trust  is  knowing  one  another. 

Trust  is  different  things  to  different  people. 
Above  all, 


Trust  is  risky. 


any 

"Three  Unique  Things" 

Objectives 

Materials 
Time  required 
Process 


Activity  3:  Getting  to  Know  Others 


Participants  will  be  able  to: 

■ Approach  an  unknown  person  and  get  to  know  that  person 
better. 

■ Feel  more  at  ease  in  a situation  where  they  do  not  know 
anyone. 


Large  ball,  3x5  cards/pencils 
30  minutes 


Procedure 

1 Have  the  group  break  into  dyads  (partner  with  someone  you 
know  least). 

2 Have  the  pairs  spend  approximately  5 to  10  minutes 
interviewing  each  other  about  positive  areas  of  their  lives 
(favourite  sports,  family,  hobbies,  schools  attended,  etc.). 

3 The  trainer  explains  that  although  the  participants  may  know 
each  other  fairly  well,  their  assignment  during  this  exercise  is  to 
learn  three  new  or  unique  things  about  their  partner. 

4 Reconvene  the  group;  have  the  partners  introduce  each  other, 
then  share  the  "three  unique  things"  that  they  learned  about 
their  partner. 


Optional  Exercises 

"Ball  Toss" 

Procedure 


1 Form  a circle  so  that  everyone's  face  can  be  seen. 

2 Participants  take  turns  tossing  a large  ball  from  one  person  to 
another. 

3 Before  throwing  to  a person,  the  thrower  calls  the  name  of  the 
catcher;  if  the  thrower  does  not  know  the  name  of  the  catcher, 
he/she  asks  him/her  to  state  it  first. 

4 The  exercise  continues  until  everyone  know  everyone  else's 
name. 


"Self  Disclosure  Triads" 

Procedure 


1 Supply  the  group  with  3x5  cards  and  pencils. 

2 Break  the  large  group  into  triads  (groups  of  3). 

3 Instruct  each  member  to  write  down  5 to  7 things  either  about 
him/herself  or  what  he/she  likes  to  do. 

4 Have  each  triad  member  present  and  discuss  his/her  list  with 
their  own  triad  (allow  10  minutes). 

5 In  the  context  of  the  large  group,  have  triad  members  introduce 
one  another  (triad  member  'A'  introduces  'B,'  *B'  introduces  'C,1 
and  'C'  introduces  'A'). 


Reference 

Carr,  R.A.  & Sanders,  6. 

Peer  Counselling  Project— Peer  Counselling  Starter  Kit. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Victoria,  1979. 
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Activity  4:  Verbal  & Non-verbal  Communication 


"How  Do  You 
Express  Your 
Feelings?" 


This  exercise  helps  individuals  to  become  more  aware  of  ways 
they  express  feelings.  It  requires  participants  to  explain  how 
to  respond  to  situations  both  verbally  and  with  action(s).  By 
discussing  and  sharing  reactions  the  group  members  will  gain 
insight  into  some  ways  they  personally,  and  others,  express  feelings. 


Objectives  Participants  will  be  able  to: 

■ Make  the  distinction  between  verbal  and  non-verbal 
communication. 

■ Identify  various  ways  non-verbal  messages  are  expressed. 

■ Recognize  the  importance  of  congruency  in  verbal  and  non- 
verbal messages  when  communicating  feelings. 

■ Identify  ways  they  usually  express  feelings  and  gain  some 
insight  into  changes  that  might  be  helpful. 

Materials  "How  Do  You  Express  Your  Feelings"  worksheet,  pencils,  blackboard 

or  flip  chart,  felt  markers,  chalk. 

Time  required  1 hour 


Process  Introduction 

Describe  the  purpose  and  objectives.  Explain  that  they  will  be  given 
descriptions  of  situations  they  may  have  experienced.  For  each  of 
these  they  are  to  report  two  different  ways  that  they  express  such 
feelings.  The  first  answer  should  be  something  they  would  say  that 
would  express  their  feelings.  The  second  answer  should  report  how 
they  might  express  such  feelings  by  actions  and  without  using  words. 


Procedure 

1 Divide  into  groups  of  three. 

2 Write  out  your  answers  to  the  various  situations. 

3 Compare  your  answers  with  the  answers  of  other  members  of 
your  trio.  Discuss  until  you  understand  each  other's  answers. 
Then  discuss: 

a)  What  did  I learn  about  the  way  I usually  express  my 
feelings? 


b)  In  what  ways  would  it  be  helpful  for  me  to  change  the  ways 
I usually  express  my  feelings? 

c)  In  what  ways  would  it  be  helpful  for  each  of  you  to  change 
the  ways  you  usually  express  feelings? 

In  the  group  as  a whole,  share  your  feelings  and  reactions  to  the 
exercise.  Then  list  as  many  principles  for  constructively 
expressing  feelings  as  you  can  think  of. 


How  Do  You  Express  Your  Feelings? 


1 When  you  feel  bored  with  what  is  going  on  in  a discussion,  how  do  you  usually  express  your  feelings? 

Using  words  

Without  using  words 

2 When  you  feel  annoyed  with  another  person  with  whom  you  want  to  build  a better  relationship,  how  do  you 
usually  express  your  feelings? 

Using  words  

Without  using  words 

3 When  another  person  says  or  does  something  to  you  that  hurts  your  feelings  deeply,  how  do  you  usually 
express  your  feelings? 

Using  words  

Without  using  words 

4 An  acquaintance  asks  you  to  do  something  that  you  are  afraid  you  cannot  do  well.  You  also  want  to  hide  the 
fact  that  you  feel  inadequate.  How  do  you  express  your  feelings? 

Using  words  

Without  using  words 

5 You  feel  affection  and  fondness  for  someone  else  but  at  the  same  time  can't  be  sure  the  other  person  feels  the 
same  way  about  you.  How  do  you  usually  express  your  feelings? 

Using  words  

Without  using  words 

6 Your  close  friend  is  leaving  town  for  a long  time,  and  you  feel  alone  and  lonely.  How  would  you  usually 
express  your  feelings? 

Using  words  

Without  using  words 


How  Do  You  Express  Your  Feelings? 


Upon  completing  this  exercise,  think  about  what  you  have  just  learned  about  yourself  and  the  way  you  express 
your  feelings.  Write  2 to  3 sentences  to  record  your  ideas. 


Activity  5:  Paraphrasing  with  Negotiations 


This  activity  introduces  the  listening  skills  that  need  to  be  acquired  by 
the  Peer  Support  team  members.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for 
participants  to  develop  a greater  awareness  of  how  involved  and 
important  listening  for  meaning  is  to  a helper.  The  activity  provides  a 
structured  experience  in  listening  for  meaning. 


Objectives  Participants  will  be  able  to: 

■ Identify  for  themselves  ways  they  can  improve  their  listening  to 
make  it  more  accurate. 

■ Extract  the  true  meaning  of  statements  by  restating  and  by 
questioning. 

■ Recognize  that  more  effective  communication  occurs  when  the 
receiver  gives  understanding  responses. 

Materials  Handout  and  worksheet— "Paraphrasing" 


Time  required  1 hour 


Process  Introduction 

Describe  the  purpose  and  objectives. 


Procedure 

1 Divide  into  pairs.  Designate  one  Person  A,  the  other  B. 

2 Using  one  pair  (or  yourself  and  another  person),  demonstrate 

the  following: 

a)  A makes  a statement  about  herself,  about  B,  or  about 
another  person. 

b)  B responds  by  saying  what  he  thinks  A meant  including 
how  he  thinks  A is  feeling.  He  does  not  try  to  speculate 
about  why  he  thinks  that  or  about  why  A might  be  saying 
that.  He  simply  tells  A exactly  what  he  thinks  A meant  by 
the  statement.  A and  B then  negotiate  until  they  are  in 
complete  agreement  about  what  A really  meant,  and  A is 
able  to  respond  to  B with  "Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  I 
meant."  Do  not  add  to  or  go  beyond  the  original  meaning, 
and  don't  try  to  analyze  each  other.  Simply  attempt  to  get  at 
the  exact  meaning  of  what  was  said. 

c)  A makes  a second  statement.  B responds  with  what  he 
thinks  A meant.  The  two  then  negotiate  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  statement. 


d)  A makes  a third  statement.  B responds  as  before. 

e)  Reverse  the  process.  B makes  three  statements  and  A 
responds. 

3 Have  participants  fill  out  or  discuss  the  worksheet. 

4 Facilitate  discussion  of  the  experiences  in  groups  of  four. 
Questions  that  may  be  used  in  the  discussion  are  on  the 
worksheet. 

5 Review  handout  with  students. 


Reflections 

Allow  group  members  some  time  to  record  their  impressions  and 
thoughts. 


Paraphrasing 


The  way  you  listen  and  respond  to  another  person  is  crucial  for  building 
a fulfilling  relationship.  You  can  either  listen  and  respond  in  ways  that 
make  the  relationship  more  distant  and  impersonal,  or  you  can  listen  and 
respond  in  ways  that  bring  you  and  the  sender  into  a closer,  more 
personal  relationship.  It  is  crucial  in  a close  relationship  for  you  to 
communicate  that  you  have  clearly  heard  and  understood  the  sender. 
When  you  listen  accurately  and  respond  relevantly,  you  communicate  to 
the  sender,  "I  care  about  what  you  are  saying,  and  I want  to  understand 
it."  When  you  fail  to  listen  and  respond  irrelevantly,  you  communicate  to 
the  sender,  "I  don't  care  about  what  you  are  saying,  and  I don't  want  to 
understand  it." 

There  are  other  ways  of  listening  and  responding  that  alienate  the 
sender.  Perhaps  the  major  barrier  to  building  close  relationships  is  the 
very  natural  tendency  we  have  to  judge,  evaluate,  approve,  or 
disapprove  of  the  statements  made  by  the  sender.  For  instance,  the 
sender  makes  a statement  and  you  respond  silently  or  openly  with,  "I 
think  you're  wrong,"  "I  don't  like  what  you  said,"  "I  think  your  views  are 
right,"  or  "I  agree  entirely." 

More  effective  communication  occurs,  and  this  evaluative  tendency  is 
avoided,  when  the  receiver  gives  understanding  responses 
(paraphrases).  An  understanding  response  not  only  communicates  desire 
to  understand  the  sender  without  evaluating  their  statements;  it  also 
helps  the  receiver  to  see  the  expressed  ideas  and  feelings  from  the 
sender's  point  of  view.  When  paraphrasing  is  skillfully  done,  the  receiver 
is  able  to  achieve  the  sender's  frame  of  reference  in  regard  to  the 
message.  Although  paraphrasing  sounds  simple,  it  is  often  very  difficult 
to  do.  Yet  it  has  powerful  effects.  Many  counsellors  and  psychotherapists 
have  found  that  listening  intently  to  what  a person  says,  understanding 
how  it  seems  to  them,  and  seeing  the  personal  flavour  it  has  for  them,  is 
very  helpful  to  the  sender.  If  you  paraphrase  a message,  the  act  tends  to 
reduce  the  sender's  fears  about  revealing  him  or  herself  to  you  and 
decreases  the  sender's  defensiveness  about  what  they  are 
communicating.  It  facilitates  psychological  health  and  growth.  There  is 
every  indication  that  such  empathetic  understanding  is  such  an  effective 
approach  to  building  close  interpersonal  relationships  that  it  can  bring 
about  major  positive  changes  to  personality. 


Some  things  to  think  about  when  paraphrasing  are; 

1 Try  to  restate  the  other  person's  expressed  feelings  and  ideas  in  your 
own  words  without  mimicking  or  parroting  the  exact  words  of  the 
other  person. 

2 In  paraphrasing  another  person's  statements,  avoid  any  indication  of 
approval  or  disapproval.  Refrain  from  blaming,  interpreting,  giving 
advice,  or  persuading. 


Paraphrasing  Worksheet 


1 Answer  these  questions: 

a)  How  did  it  feel  to  make  a statement  and  have  my  partner  reply  with  what  they  thought  it  meant,  then  for 
us  to  negotiate  the  exact  meaning  of  the  statement? 


b)  How  did  it  feel  to  listen  to  my  partner's  statements  and  respond  with  what  I thought  it  meant,  then  for  us 
to  negotiate  the  exact  meaning  of  the  statement? 


2 Discuss  the  experiences  in  your  group  of  four.  Some  questions  you  may  use  in  the  discussion  are: 

a)  Did  you  always  communicate  what  you  wanted  to  communicate? 

b)  Did  you  find  the  listener  responding  to  only  part  of  what  you  said? 

c)  Was  it  ever  unclear  what  the  speaker  had  in  mind?  What  made  it  unclear? 

3.  Reflections 

Think  for  a minute  about  what  you  have  just  learned  or  re-learned  about  yourself  and  your  values.  Then  write 
out  2-3  sentences  to  record  one  or  more  of  your  feelings. 


Activity  6:  Assertiveness 


This  exercise  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  participants  to  acquire 
interpersonal  skills  and  gain  the  confidence  which  will  allow  them  to 
state  their  feelings  and  opinions  while  preserving  respect  and  dignity. 
A survey  gives  the  participants  an  awareness  of  their  own  assertive 
behaviours.  The  exercise  introduces  role  playing  as  a learning  tool. 

Objectives  The  participant  will  be  able  to: 

■ Identify  behaviours  as  being  non-assertive,  aggressive,  or 
assertive. 

■ Discuss  how  it  feels  to  behave  assertively  in  a situation. 

■ Recognize  the  value  of  role  playing  in  real  life  and  as  a Peer 
Support  team  member. 

Materials  "Assertiveness  Survey,"  handout,  blank  cards,  pencils/pens 


Time  required 


90  minutes  (depends  on  size  of  group) 


Process  Introduction 

Describe  the  purpose  of  the  survey  and  the  exercise. 


Option 

Complete  survey 
ahead  of 
time. 


Survey 

1 The  participants  may  be  given  the  survey  to  complete  prior  to 
this  training  period  (saves  time). 

2 Discuss  the  key  and  how  to  evaluate  the  results  of  the  survey. 

3 Discussion 

a)  why  is  assertiveness  a desirable  quality? 

b)  how  is  assertiveness  different  from  aggressiveness? 

4 Make  sure  students  are  aware  that  this  is  not  a diagnostic  tool. 
In  other  words,  the  results  of  this  test  are  not  conclusive.  It  is 
meant  to  raise  awareness  and  promote  discussion. 


Exercise:  (Reilly,  Handcock,  1984) 

1 Distribute  blank  cards  (1  per  participant). 

2 Have  each  participant  write  on  the  card  a brief  description  of  a 
situation  in  which  they  are  presently  having  difficulty  behaving 
assertively.  Names  are  not  to  be  written  on  cards. 
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Collect  cards. 


4 Redistribute  cards,  ensuring  no  one  receives  their  own  card. 

Have  volunteers  role  play  situations  described  on  their  cards 

using  assertive  behaviour.  Allow  no  more  than  5 minutes  for 

each  role  play. 

5 After  each  role  play,  have  a brief  discussion. 

a)  Was  this  assertive  behaviour? 

b)  If  no:  Can  you  think  of  an  assertive  statement  which  would 
be  appropriate  in  this  situation?  (If  students  have  difficulty, 
probe  further  by  asking:  what  is  difficult  about  this 
situation?). 

6 Discussion 

a)  How  did  it  feel  to  see  someone  else  deal  effectively  with  the 
situation  giving  you  some  trouble? 

b)  Will  you  be  able  to  handle  the  situation  in  a similar  way? 


Topics  of  Further  Discussion: 

1 An  assertive  response  is  usually  not  appropriate  when  dealing 
with  an  equal. 

2 With  peers  it  is  harder  to  be  assertive  but  important  if  you  want 
to  be  independent.  (Relate  to  Peer  Support— someone  not 
showing  up  for  appointments  at  noon.) 

3 Assertiveness  is  not  being  aggressive. 
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Ideas  for  Role  Playing 


A guy  at  work  drops  hints  about  wanting  to  go  out  with  me  but  hasn't  actually  asked  me  yet.  How  can 
I tell  him  I just  want  to  be  friends  and  nothing  more  if  he  hasn't  come  right  out  and  said  more? 

A person  is  having  a problem  getting  to  work  on  time  and  wants  me  to  cheat  for  him  by  punching  his 
time  card  in. 

I was  working  at  the  library  with  a friend  who  started  talking  and  would  not  stop.  I found  it  very  hard 
to  concentrate. 

Someone  says  something  that  hurts  my  feelings  and  I don't  really  know  how  to  respond. 

I am  getting  into  things  I don't  want  to,  like  drugs,  because  I hang  around  with  the  wrong  crowd.  I 
can't  get  away  because  my  friends  will  spread  rumours  around  about  me  or  hurt  me  really  badly. 

My  companion/partner  is  moving  away  and  I don't  want  to  go. 

My  mother  automatically  expects  me  to  be  there  for  a meal  and  does  not  realize  that  I may  have 
another  engagement.  When  I say  I can't  make  it,  she  gives  me  a guilt  complex. 

Somebody  always  wants  to  stay  at  my  house.  I don't  enjoy  their  company,  but  I don't  have  what  it 
takes  to  tell  them  "no"  so  I always  give  in. 

My  friend  used  to  go  out  with  a guy  and  since  they  broke  up,  all  I've  heard  about  is  him.  Lately  she 
hasn't  spent  much  time  with  me  and  when  we  talk,  or  rather  when  she  talks,  it's  always  about  him.  I 
value  our  friendship  but  I'm  finding  it  hard  to  confront  her  about  the  situation. 

I'm  sometimes  asked  at  work  to  do  things  that  I don't  feel  I should  be  responsible  for. 

I have  a boss  who  doesn't  fully  explain  what  he/she  is  trying  to  get  across.  Everytime  I go  to  talk  to 
him/her  I'm  told  I'm  not  paying  attention. 

A friend  phoned  home  and  lied,  saying  that  she  was  somewhere  else.  I felt  extremely  uncomfortable 
about  having  her  do  this  from  my  house  and  involving  me  in  the  lie. 

A guy  likes  me  as  more  than  a friend  but  I don't  feel  the  same  way  about  him.  He  keeps  on  bugging 
me  and  I am  becoming  annoyed. 

A friend  swears  or  uses  obscene  language  (not  necessarily  to  me)  and  this  bothers  me.  But  I don't 
dare  say  something  because  I think  it  might  upset  him  or  he  may  be  led  to  believe  that  I don't  like 
him. 

Friends  making  fun  of  me. 

When  a boyfriend/girlfriend  suddenly  ignores  you  and  won't  say  what  you  did  to  offend  him/her. 

A high  pressure  salesman  talks  me  into  a sale  I don't  want. 

A friend  wants  me  to  go  somewhere  but  I wouldn't  feel  comfortable  there  and  I know  that  my  parents 
wouldn't  approve. 

I've  got  a job  on  the  weekends  and  it's  really  wearing  me  down.  I just  am  not  able  to  be  assertive  with 
my  boss.  I can't  come  out  and  tell  her  that  I can't  handle  working  so  many  hours. 


20  I have  just  broken  up  with  this  guy  and  he  treats  me  really  badly. 

21  I find  it  hard  to  be  assertive  with  my  brother  when  he  is  stubborn  and  starts  to  yell  because  he 
isn't  happy  about  something. 

22  When  my  father  is  drinking,  he  talks  a lot  and  brings  up  topics  that  I would  rather  not  talk  about.  If 
I'm  assertive,  he  will  get  mad  and  tell  me  that  I never  want  to  talk  to  him. 

23  In  my  part-time  job  I share  the  duty  of  cleaning  up  with  another  person.  He  doesn't  do  any 
cleaning  up. 
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Assertiveness  Survey 

Are  you  too  aggressive?  Too  passive?  Or  nicely,  normally  assertive? 

Are  you  aggressive— satisfying  your  own  needs  at  the  cost  of  hurting  others? 

Are  you  passive  or  socially  compliant— sacrificing  your  own  needs  and  on  the  way  to  becoming  a doormat? 

Or  are  you  nicely  assertive— with  realistic  concern  for  yourself  but  also  for  the  needs  and  feelings  of  those  around 
you? 

This  test  consists  of  a series  of  specific  social  situations.  Imagine  yourself  present  in  each  situation  as  vividly  as 
possible  and  then  select  the  one  response  that  best  represents  what  you  would  do  or  say  in  that  situation.  Be  sure 
to  select  the  one  response  closest  to  what  you  would  do  or  say  in  each  situation,  NOT  what  you  think  you  should 
do  or  say.  For  each  question,  put  a check  beside  the  letter  in  the  left-hand  column  next  to  the  response  you  have 
chosen. 


1 A friend  asks  you  to  accept  a gift  you  do  not  want.  You... 

S Accept  the  gift  but  feel  somewhat  uncomfortable 

about  doing  so. 

N Accept  the  gift  but  indicate  you  really  don't  want 

it. 

M Accept  the  gift  in  order  to  save  your  friend 

embarrassment. 

T Thank  your  friend  but  explain  that  you  cannot 

accept  this  gift. 

2 You  are  reading  in  the  library.  A couple  of  people  are 

talking  nearby  and  are  interfering  with  your  concentration. 

You... 

N Clear  your  throat  and  give  them  a menacing 

look,  but  say  nothing. 

S Get  up  and  move  to  another  location. 

T Ask  them  to  please  be  a little  quieter. 

D Loudly  tell  them  to  be  quiet. 

M Recognize  that  they  are  having  a good  time  and 

try  to  concentrate  in  spite  of  the  noise. 

3 You  are  requested  to  give  a talk  to  a club  you  belong  to  on 

something  you  have  no  interest  in.  You... 

T Refuse  the  request  but  offer  to  speak  on  another 

topic. 

M Familiarize  yourself  with  the  topic  in  order  to 

give  the  speech  since  it  is  a privilege  to  be 
asked. 

S Reluctantly  agree  to  the  request. 

N Agree  to  give  the  speech  even  though  you  will 

probably  try  to  get  out  of  it  at  a later  time. 

D Reply  that  you  can't  be  bothered  giving 

speeches  to  the  PTA. 


4 A co-worker  sitting  next  to  you  in  the  office  indulges  in 
loud  gum-chewing  all  day  long  every  day.  This  is  getting 
on  your  nerves.  You... 

M Ignore  her  since  gum-chewing  is  a good  release 

for  tension. 

D Tell  her  to  stop  chewing  gum. 

T Ask  her  politely  to  please  chew  more  quietly. 

N Tease  her  about  her  constant  chewing. 

S Move  to  the  next  office. 

5 You  have  made  reservations  at  a restaurant  for  yourself 
and  two  friends.  While  you  are  dressing,  another  friend 
unexpectedly  arrives,  asks  if  he  can  come  along,  and  you 
don't  want  to  include  him.  You... 

S Invite  him  anyway  to  eat  with  you  and  your 

friends. 

D Tell  him  that  he  should  have  called  first. 

N Allow  him  to  come  but  don't  pay  much  attention 

to  him  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

M Invite  him  because  you  don't  want  to  hurt  his 

feelings. 

T Tell  him  that  you  have  been  planning  to  be  with 

your  friends  tonight  and  ask  if  you  could  make 
plans  for  another  time. 

6 You  have  been  waiting  at  the  counter  section  of  a 

restaurant  and  notice  that  several  people  who  came  in 
after  you  have  already  been  waited  on.  You... 

D Demand  that  you  be  waited  on  immediately. 

N Scowl  at  the  waitress  and  hope  that  she  gets  the 

hint. 

S Do  nothing. 

M Try  to  be  patient  so  as  not  to  cause  a fuss  for  the 

waitress. 

T Point  out  that  you  have  been  waiting  longer 

than  those  waited  on  and  would  appreciate  it  if 
your  order  can  be  taken  soon. 


w 


7 You  are  in  a hurry  and  have  been  waiting  in  the  grocery 
check-out  line  for  five  minutes.  A slight  acquaintance  asks 
if  she  could  cut  ahead  of  you.  You... 

T Refuse  the  person's  request  and  point  out  that 

you  are  in  a hurry. 

S Reluctantly  allow  her  to  cut  in. 

M Allow  her  to  cut  in  ahead  of  you  in  order  to  save 

her  from  embarrassment. 

N Make  a comment  about  people  who  cut  ahead  in 

line. 

D Insist  that  she  move  to  the  back  like  everyone 

else. 

8 You  go  to  a party  with  your  friend  who  then  ignores  you 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  You  are  on  the  way  home  and 
feel  hurt  because  of  this.  You... 

T Indicate  that  you  feel  hurt  and  ask  your  friend 

why  he  ignored  you. 

S Pretend  nothing  happened  and  continue  normal 

conversation. 

N Say  nothing  to  your  friend  for  the  rest  of  the 

evening. 

D Tell  him  he  is  insensitive. 

M Cover  up  your  hurt  feelings  and  be  a good  sport. 

9 You  are  asked  by  a friend  to  help  you  in  a crisis  situation. 
You  feel  you  have  already  done  your  share.  You... 

T Tell  the  friend  what  you  have  done  and  indicate 

you  feel  you  have  contributed  enough. 

M Help  out  more  since  everyone  should  contribute 

as  much  as  possible  in  a crisis. 

S Reluctantly  offer  to  be  of  more  help. 

N Agree  to  help  further,  but  participate  minimally. 

D Tell  your  friend  that  you  have  already 

contributed  enough. 

10  Your  boss  gives  you  a "satisfactory"  rating  but  you  think 
your  work  is  well  above  average.  You... 

S Do  nothing  but  feel  unfairly  treated. 

D Tell  him  his  rating  is  unfair. 

N Gripe  to  other  workers  about  how  unfair  he  is. 

T Ask  the  boss  to  explain  why  he  gave  you  a low 

rating  and  if  you  still  don't  think  he  is  right, 
attempt  to  convince  him  that  you  deserve  the 
higher  rating. 

M Accept  the  rating  and  try  to  improve  his 

perception  of  you. 


1 1 While  talking  with  a friend,  you  remember  that  he 
borrowed  money  from  you  two  weeks  ago  and  has  not 
yet  returned  it  as  he  said  he  would.  You... 

S Say  nothing  about  it. 

M Don't  mention  the  loan  since  you  know  he 

would  pay  it  back  if  he  could. 

N Mention  to  him  that  you're  short  of  money  these 

days. 

T Remind  him  that  he  borrowed  the  money  from 

you  and  ask  that  he  pay  it  back. 

D Tell  your  friends  he  is  not  being  very  responsible 

about  his  debts. 

12  Your  roommate  has  been  throwing  his/her  clothes  all  over 
the  bedroom  during  the  past  week.  You... 

D Confront  him/her  with  his/her  sloppiness. 

S Put  up  with  the  mess  as  best  you  can. 

T Tell  him/her  you  would  appreciate  it  if  he/she 

would  try  to  keep  his/her  clothes  hung  up. 

N Hint  around  about  how  you  don't  care  for  messy 

rooms. 

M Pick  up  the  clothes  because  you  want  to  help 

him/her. 

13  A month  ago  a friend  borrowed  a small  sum  of  money 
from  you  and  he  has  not  paid  you  back.  You... 

N Tell  your  friend  how  broke  you  are. 

T Remind  him  of  the  unpaid  debt  and  ask  for 

payment. 

M Say  nothing  in  order  not  to  embarrass  your 

friend. 

D Tell  your  friend  it  is  irresponsible  not  to  pay  his 

debts. 

S Say  nothing  and  hope  your  friend  eventually 

remembers  his  debt. 

14  You  are  chairperson  of  a committee  which  has  to 
complete  a project  in  a week.  All  of  your  committee 
members  have  worked  hard  except  for  one  who  has  not 
done  anything  asked  of  him.  You... 

S Divide  up  this  person's  work  among  the  other 

committee  members. 

D Confront  the  person  and  dismiss  him  from  the 

committee. 

M Do  most  of  the  person's  work  yourself. 

T Tell  him  he  is  not  doing  his  fair  share  of  the 

work  and  request  that  he  do  so. 

N Complain  about  his  behaviour  to  the  other 

members  of  the  committee. 


15  You  have  a guest  who  puts  her  cigarettes  out  in  your  best 
china  coffee  cups  even  though  the  ashtray  is  nearby. 

You... 

S Ignore  the  situation. 

D Mention  that  it  is  thoughtless  not  to  use  the 

ashtray. 

M Say  nothing  to  her  since  you  could  clean  up  the 

cups  later. 

T Place  the  ashtray  closer  to  her  and  say:  "Would 

you  please  use  this?" 

N Jokingly  tell  her  a china  cup  is  not  an  ashtray. 

16  A friend  invites  you  to  a party.  You  do  not  wish  to  attend. 
You... 

M Accept  his  invitation  so  as  not  to  offend  him. 

N Pretend  you  had  another  engagement. 

T Tell  him  that  you  would  rather  not  go  to  the 

party. 

S Reluctantly  accept  the  invitation. 

D Tell  your  friend  you're  no  longer  accepting  such 

invitations. 

17  On  a picnic  your  boyfriend/girlfriend  pays  more  attention 
to  another  than  he  does  to  you.  This  has  never  happened 
before  and  it  angers  you.  You... 

D Tell  your  boyfriend/girlfriend  you  are  angry  with 

him/her  for  ignoring  you. 

S Avoid  the  subject. 

N Say  nothing  at  all  to  your  boyfriend/girlfriend  for 

the  rest  of  the  day. 

M Cover  up  your  anger  to  show  him/her  that  you 

don't  mind. 

T Criticize  him/her  for  being  so  inconsiderate. 

18  You  are  annoyed  because  a friend  carelessly  spills  a drink 
on  you  and  ruins  an  expensive  outfit.  You... 

D Criticize  the  friend  for  his  carelessness. 

M Cover  your  annoyance  so  you  will  not 

embarrass  your  friend. 

S Say  nothing  even  though  you  are  upset. 

N Tell  this  person  how  badly  you  feel  that  your 

favourite  outfit  is  ruined. 

T Express  irritation  because  he  has  ruined  an 

expensive  outfit. 

19  Your  roommate  does  not  help  with  the  household  tasks 
even  though  you  both  work  and  are  equally  tired  in  the 
evening.  You... 

D Tell  your  roommate  he  is  lazy  and  unfair. 

N Complain  to  your  roommate  about  how  tired 

you  are. 


S Do  more  than  your  share  in  order  to  maintain 

harmony. 

M Do  the  household  work  even  though  you  are  as 

tired  as  he  is. 

T Request  that  he  share  the  responsibility  for 

household  tasks. 


20  A person  who  you  do  not  wish  to  associate  with  asks  you 
to  go  to  a movie  with  him/her.  You... 

D Tell  the  person  that  you  would  rather  not  go 

anywhere  with  him/her. 

N Tell  the  person  you  are  busy  with  other  things. 

M Accept  the  invitation  in  order  not  to  embarrass 

the  person. 

S Go  to  the  movie  with  the  person. 

T Tell  the  person  you  would  rather  not  go  to  the 

movie  with  him/her. 

21  A casual  friend  constantly  teases  you  in  a joking  but 
unfriendly  way.  This  is  beginning  to  annoy  you.  You... 

T Express  your  annoyance  with  this  behaviour. 

S Feel  hurt  and/or  annoyed,  but  do  not  express 

your  feelings. 

M Pretend  to  enjoy  the  humour  so  as  not  to  offend 

your  friend. 

N Respond  in  kind— that  is,  return  the  teasing 

comments. 

D Tell  your  friend  that  he/she  is  insensitive. 

22  Your  close  friend  continually  interrupts  and  appears  not  to 
be  listening  to  what  you  are  saying.  You  feel  angry.  You... 

T Point  out  that  he/she  has  been  doing  this  a lot 

lately  and  tell  him/her  that  you  are  angry  about 
it. 

S Complain  about  the  interruptions  but  do  not 

admit  your  anger. 

M Do  not  say  anything  about  this  because  you 

don't  want  to  hurt  his/her  feelings. 

D Tell  him/her  he  would  learn  more  if  he/she 

listened  more. 

N Jokingly  comment  that  it  must  be  difficult  for 

him/her  to  carry  the  full  burden  of  the 
conversation. 

23  A friend  of  yours  shows  a dress  that  she  has  made  and 
asks  for  your  reaction.  You  think  the  dress  was  made 
poorly.  You... 

T Mention  the  merits  and  tactfully  indicate  some 

of  its  weaknesses. 

M Tell  her  you  like  it,  to  avoid  offending  her. 

N Say  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  dresses  of  that 

style. 


S Say  "That's  a nice  dress,"  and  change  the 

subject. 

D Tell  her  that  she  needs  more  training  as  a 

dressmaker. 

24  You  are  upset  because  a public  official  is  unnecessarily 
rude  to  you  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  official  duties.  You... 

M Say  nothing  even  though  you  are  upset,  because 

you  realize  the  official's  job  is  a difficult  one. 

D Tell  the  official  his  rudeness  was  uncalled  for. 

T Let  the  official  know  that  you  are  upset  by  his 

rude  behaviour. 

N Tell  the  official  he  makes  you  feel  bad  and  you 

don't  deserve  this  treatment. 

S Say  nothing. 

25  You  and  your  family  are  trying  to  have  a quiet  evening  at 
home;  however,  the  people  who  live  in  the  apartment  next 
to  yours  have  their  stereo  turned  up  quite  loudly.  You... 

T Call  them  on  the  phone  and  ask  that  they  turn 

the  music  down. 

M Try  to  ignore  the  loud  music  since  they  have  a 

right  to  enjoy  themselves. 

D Knock  on  their  door  and  tell  them  they  are 

inconsiderate. 

N Turn  up  your  TV  or  stereo. 

S Put  cotton  in  your  ears. 

26  Your  friend  used  to  see  you  very  often  but  has  not  been 
seeing  you  as  often  lately  for  no  apparent  reason.  You  feel 
emotionally  involved  with  this  person  and  would  like  to 
know  where  you  stand.  You... 

T Tell  him/her  you  are  feeling  uneasy  and  would 

like  to  know  his/her  feelings  towards  you. 

N Tell  him/her  that  he/she  should  see  you  more 

often. 

S Wait  for  him/her  to  mention  it. 

D Tell  him/her  that  this  is  no  way  to  treat  a close 

friend. 

M Tell  him/her  you  wonder  what  you  have  done  to 

offend  him/her. 

27  You  are  at  a lecture  with  a friend  and  the  speaker  makes  a 
statement  that  you  believe  is  completely  erroneous.  You 
have  the  facts  at  hand  with  which  you  can  disprove  his 
statement.  You... 

N Say  nothing  to  the  speaker  but  remark  audibly 

to  your  friend  that  the  statement  is  erroneous. 

T Present  your  views  during  the  question  and 

answer  period. 


D Immediately  remark  that  his  statement  was 

erroneous. 

S Say  nothing  to  the  speaker  or  your  friend. 

IV!  Realize  he  is  wrong,  but  overlook  the  statement 

since  he  must  have  good  reasons  for  making  it. 

28  Your  friend  tells  you  that  you  should  go  on  a diet.  This 
offends  you.  You... 

D Tell  your  friend  that  he/she  is  tactless. 

M Feel  hurt  but  say  nothing  since  he/she  means 

well. 

N Comment  on  something  your  friend  could  also 

improve  on. 

T Tell  him/her  you  feel  hurt  by  the  remark. 

S Listen  and  say  nothing. 

29  Your  neighbour,  who  is  chairperson  of  a charity  bake  sale, 
asks  you  to  please  contribute  a homemade  cake.  You 
really  are  quite  busy.  You... 

N Tell  him/her  you  will  think  about  it. 

M Bake  the  cake  since  it  is  for  a worthy  cause. 

S Rearrange  your  activities  so  you  will  have  time 

to  bake  the  cake. 

T Explain  that  you  are  quite  busy  and  tactfully 

refuse  his/her  request. 

D Tell  him/her  he/she  should  know  better  than  to 

ask  you. 

30  You  are  engaged  in  a project  with  a friend  and  must 
prepare  a joint  report.  Your  friend  suggests  that  you  do 
most  of  the  work  because  he  is  not  good  at  that  sort  of 
thing.  You... 

T Insist  that  he  do  his  fair  share. 

N Jokingly  suggest  he  is  shirking  his  responsibility. 

M Agree  to  do  most  of  the  work  because  you  really 

enjoy  the  work  as  well  as  helping  your  friends. 

S Agree  to  do  most  of  the  work  yourself. 

D Tell  your  friend  that  it  is  irresponsible  for  him 

not  to  do  his  share  of  the  work. 

To  calculate  your  score,  count  up  the  number 
of  times  you  have  checked  each  of  the  letters 
in  the  left-hand  column. 

T 

IV!  

N 

D 

S 


Assertiveness  Survey  Scoring  Key 


Assertive  behaviour:  involves  describing  your  feelings,  thoughts,  opinions,  and  preferences 

directly  to  another  person  in  an  honest  and  appropriate  way  that 
respects  both  yourself  and  the  other  person.  Assertive  behaviour 
allows  you  to  exercise  personal  rights  without  denying  the  rights  of 
others. 


Non-assertive  behaviour:  (passive,  socially  compliant)— involves  saying  nothing  in  response  to 

provocation,  hiding  your  feelings  from  others.  Behaving  non- 
assertively  often  involves  giving  up  one's  own  needs  to  accommodate 
the  wants  and  desires  of  others. 


Aggressive  behaviour:  involves  expressing  your  feelings  through  hostile  statements  and 

actions  either  indirectly  through  insults  and  sarcasm  or  directly  with 
put  downs.  Behaving  aggressively  violates  others'  rights  to  be  treated 
with  respect  and  dignity. 


T 

Assertive 

9-21 

Normal 

15 

Average 

M 

Socially  Compliant 

11  or  more 

You  often  tend  to  do  things  you  dislike  in 
the  service  of  being  polite. 

5 

Average 

N 

Indirect  Aggression 

11  or  more 

You  often  show  anger  in  indirect  ways. 

5 

Average 

D 

Direct  Aggression 

5 or  more 

You  tend  to  satisfy  your  own  wants  and 
needs  at  the  expense  of  others. 

5 

Average 

S 

Passive 

15  or  more 

You  often  tend  to  give  up  your  own  needs 
to  accommodate  others. 

10  or  less 

Average 

The  higher  your  "T"  score  the  better  off  you  are,  according  to  social  scientists  who  stress  assertiveness  as  a means 
for  increasing  interpersonal  effectiveness.  It  means  that  you  are  realistically  self-oriented,  that  you  tend  to  make  a 
decision  on  the  basis  of  your  own  wants  without  attacking  or  injuring  the  other  people  involved. 


How  do  you  assert  yourself? 


Think  about  what  you've  just  learned  about  your  ability  to  assert  yourself.  How  does  it  feel  to  behave  assertively, 
not  behave  assertively?  Record  your  ideas  in  2-3  sentences. 


Activity  7:  Needs  Assessment  & Action  Plan 


This  exercise  provides  the  foundation  for  each  year's  activities.  It 
allows  participants  to  see  the  program  as  theirs  and  draws  on  the 
insights  members  have  regarding  what  needs  exist  within  their 
community  and  what  strategies  would  best  meet  these  needs. 

An  alternate  Needs  Assessment  and  Action  Plan  framework  is 
described  in  Section  VII. 

Note:  The  Needs  Assessment  and  Action  Plan  are  completed 
separately. 

Objectives  Participant  will  be  able  to: 

■ Identify  a list  of  needs  that  exist  within  their  specific  community. 

■ Use  given  criteria  to  select  and  prioritize  3-5  needs  from  the 
original  list. 

■ Identify  ways  that  each  need  could  be  addressed  within  the 
limitations  and  resources  available  in  their  community. 

Materials  Blackboard  or  flipchart,  felt  markers,  tape. 


Time  required 


2 sessions  of  60  to  90  minutes  each. 


Process  Introduction 

Part  1 

Needs  Assessment  Brainstorm  Needs/Issues 

In  large  group  brainstorm  needs  and  record  on  flipchart.  (It  may  be 
necessary  to  identify  brainstorming  rules.) 

Group  similar  needs  together.  Select  a title  for  each  group  and  record 
on  flipchart.  Leave  space  for  voting  later. 


Priorize  and  Vote: 

Have  each  participant  mentally  prioritize  each  group.  (The  following 
list  identifies  some  areas  to  consider.) 


Selection  criteria 

1 Is  it  a major  issue? 

2 Is  it  an  area  that  could  be  handled  within  the  limitations  of  a 
Peer  Support  Program?  (Time,  money,  expertise.) 

Do  opportunities  exist  within  the  community  which  would 
increase  chances  for  success? 


3 


4 What  are  the  possible  consequences  of  dealing  with  the  issue? 


Process 
Part  II 

Action  Plan 


Ask  participants  to  indicate  how  they  prioritized  needs  using  the 
following  voting  system: 

Each  participant  has  11  votes  that  are  represented  by  the  following 
symbols: 

0=5  votes 

A = 3 votes 

III  = 1 vote  each  to  total  3 votes 

These  can  be  used  separately  or  in  any  combination  with  the  others. 

Ask  students  to  go  to  the  flipchart  and  vote.  The  group  should 
respond  quickly  without  having  time  to  ponder  how  others  are  voting. 
It  may  help  to  have  several  markers  available. 

Tally  points  and  record  the  top  3-5  priorities  (save  the  list  for  future 
reference).  The  next  step  requires  brainstorming  to  generate 
strategies  to  deal  with  these  issues. 

Brainstorm  a list  of  possible  strategies  for  each  of  the  3-5  top 
priorities.  Allow  about  5 minutes  for  each  brainstorming  session. 

Save  this  list  for  reference  in  the  Action  Plan  activity. 


Divide  into  3-5  small  groups. 

Each  group  discusses  one  of  the  high  priority  need  areas  identified  in 

Part  I. 

Using  the  following  process: 

1 Refer  to  and  discuss  the  brainstormed  list  of  strategies 
generated  for  the  appropriate  need  in  Part  I. 

2 Referring  to  the  selection  criteria  best  suited  to  their  specific 
situations  and  develop  a workplan  that  identifies  what  steps  are 
required  to  accomplish  this  strategy. 

3 Indicate  that  they  now  have  workplans  for  3-5  activities  that  can 
be  used  during  the  year. 


The  results  of  this  exercise  are  intended  to  provide  direction  for  the 
years  activities.  The  facilitator  should  now  develop  yearly  objectives 
for  their  team.  These  will  be  used  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  determine 
the  success  of  the  program. 


Activity  8:  Experiencing  Positive  Feedback 


"Warm  Puzzles"'  This  activity  is  a way  to  promote  a climate  of  trust,  selfworth,  and 

positive  reinforcement  within  a small  group.  It  allows  participants  to 
experience  giving  and  receiving  positive  feedback  in  a non- 
threatening way. 


Objectives 


Materials 
Time  required 


The  participants  will: 

m Practise  giving  and  receiving  positive  feedback. 
■ Learn  more  about  themselves. 

Pencils,  paper,  pins/tape 

60  minutes 


Process 


1 The  facilitator  distributes  pencils  and  paper.  Each  participant 
receives  one  piece  of  paper  which  is  pinned/taped  to  each 
person's  back. 

2 The  facilitator  makes  a statement  such  as  the  following:  It  is 
often  possible  to  enjoy  a small  gift  more  than  a larger  one.  Yet 
we  sometimes  become  so  concerned  about  not  being  able  to  do 
great  things  for  each  other  that  we  neglect  to  do  the  little  things 
that  can  also  be  very  meaningful.  In  the  following  experience, 
we  will  all  be  giving  a small  gift  of  happiness  to  each  person  in 
this  group. 

3 The  facilitator  then  invites  each  participant  to  write  on  each 
team  member's  piece  of  paper  a message  intended  to  make  that 
person  feel  positive  about  him/herself. 

4 The  facilitator  recommends  several  possible  approaches  to 
giving  positive  feedback  so  that  participants  can  find  appropriate 
means  of  expression  even  for  individuals  whom  they  do  not 
know  well  or  do  not  feel  close  to: 

a)  Try  to  be  specific:  say,  "I  like  the  way  you  smile  at  everyone 
when  you  arrive,"  rather  than,  "I  like  your  attitude." 

b)  Write  a special  message  to  fit  each  person  rather  than  a 
comment  that  could  apply  to  several  persons. 

c)  Include  every  participant  even  if  you  are  not  too  well 
acquainted  with  them.  Choose  whatever  it  is  about  the 
person  that  you  respond  to  most  positively. 

d)  Try  telling  each  person  what  you  have  observed  as  a 
strength  or  notable  success  in  the  group,  why  you  would 
like  to  know  him/her  better,  or  why  you  are  glad  to  be  in  the 
group  with  him/her. 


e)  Make  your  message  personal:  use  the  other  person's  name, 
state  you  message  in  the  first  person,  and  use  such  terms 
as  "I  like,"  or  "I  feel." 

f)  Tell  each  person  what  it  is  about  him/her  that  makes  you  a 
little  happier.  (The  facilitator  may  wish  to  distribute  or  post 
such  guidelines.) 

5 Participants  are  encouraged  to  sign  their  messages,  but  they  are 
given  the  option  of  leaving  them  unsigned. 

6 When  all  the  messages  have  been  delivered,  the  facilitator 
invites  participants  to  share  the  feedback  that  was  most 
meaningful  to  them,  to  clarity  any  ambiguous  messages,  and  to 
express  the  feelings  they  have  experienced  during  the  process. 


Reference 

Pfeiffer,  W.J.  & Jones,  J.E. 

Annual  Handbook  for  Group  Facilitators. 

University  Assoc.  Inc.  Vol  IV,  p.  75. 


"The  Bashful  Wuzzy" 

Objectives 

Materials 
Time  required 
Process 


Activity  9:  Supplementary  Activity 


This  activity  provides  a vehicle  to  discuss  how  participants  can  coach 
themselves  when  learning  something  new. 


Participants  will  be  able  to: 

■ Identify  5 techniques  they  can  use  in  self-directed  learning 
situations. 


"The  Bashful  Wuzzy"  handout,  flipchart  or  board,  markers 


1  hour 


1 Ask  group  members  to  read  "The  Bashful  Wuzzy"  and  to  be 
able  to  describe  how  Wuzzy  learned  to  make  friends. 

2 In  the  large  group,  brainstorm  ways  Wuzzy  learned  to  make 
friends. 

3 Ask  participants  to  identify  how  Wuzzy's  techniques  could  be 
used  to  learn  any  new  skill.  Refer  to  the  learning  guidelines  in 
"Be  Your  Own  Coach."  (How  did  Wuzzy  use  these  ideas?  How 
would  these  work  to  help  you  learn  something  new?)  What  type 
of  learning  situation  could  you  use  these  tips  in? 


Be  Your  Own  Coach 


Knowing  some  fairly  basic  rules  to  learning  can  help  you  get  better  at 

some  skills  and  also  learn  new  ones. 

Following  are  some  tips  that  help  you  be  your  own  coach: 

1 Learning  should  be  fun.  If  you  make  mistakes— learn  what  you  can 
from  them  and  try  again. 

2 Practice  makes  perfect!  Trying  something  new  usually  feels 
uncomfortable.  Thoughtful  practice  is  a good  way  to  get  better— this 
means  trying,  thinking  about  what  worked  for  you  and  what  didn't, 
and  trying  again. 

3 Watching  others  is  a good  way  to  learn.  There  is  someone  better  at 
almost  everything.  Find  someone  who  is  good  at  the  skill  you  want 
to  improve  on.  Watch  what  works  for  them,  think  about  how  this 
would  work  for  you,  and  try  it. 

4 Success  is  a good  motivater.  Be  reasonable  when  you  attempt 
something  new.  Too  big  a step  may  be  too  overwhelming  and 
discouraging  and  too  little  a step  may  not  provide  enough  challenge. 

5 Plan  your  moves  to  consider  all  the  opportunities  and  risks  involved. 

6 Once  you've  tried  something,  take  time  to  think  about  how  you  could 
improve  and  then  try  again. 

7 Friends  are  a good  source  of  information.  They  may  be  willing  to 
share  tips  that  worked  for  them  and  are  also  a good  source  of 
feedback. 


The  Bashful  Wuzzy  (A  Hairy  Tale) 


by  Craig  Staniforth 

Once  upon  a time,  not  so  long  ago,  and  not  so  far  away,  lived  a small 
furry,  cuddly  animal.  Soft  curly  brown  locks  brushed  the  ground  as  the 
wuzzy  made  its  way  to  the  farmyard.  There  it  found  solace  under  a 
towering  maple  as  the  sun  beat  down.  Wuzzy  was  new  on  the  farm  but 
life  here  was  good.  Lots  to  eat,  lots  of  time  to  daydream  and  take  naps  as 
well  as  listening  to  the  music  of  the  breeze  through  the  maple  trees. 
Wuzzy  would  spend  his  days  watching  other  farm  animals  play  and 
move  about. 

There  were  other  wuzzies  on  the  farm  but  our  wuzzy  seemed  to  stay  by 
himself.  I guess  you  could  say  that  he  was  a bashful  wuzzy,  new  and  all. 
As  the  long  warm  days  lazed  on,  Wuzzy  became  aware  that  he  was 
missing  something.  At  first  he  wasn't  quite  sure  what  it  was,  but  it  was 
something.  He  turned  his  head  and  furrowed  his  fuzzy  brow,  thinking  the 
thought  would  come  to  him.  It  didn't.  He  just  got  a headache  and 
decided  to  stop  thinking.  You  see,  Wuzzy  was  better  at  sitting  and 
daydreaming  than  he  was  at  figuring  things  out. 

The  very  next  day  as  the  big  yellow  sun  began  to  rise  just  over  the  red 
barn,  the  same  nagging  began  in  the  back  of  Wuzzy's  head.  At  first  he 
tried  to  ignore  it.  "Maybe  I have  a disease,"  thought  Wuzzy  as  he 
scratched  the  top  of  his  head  with  his  free  paw.  "Or  maybe  I'm  just 
strange."  Wuzzy  wasn't  even  able  to  put  his  finger  (I  mean  paw)  on 
exactly  what  he  was  feeling.  This  time  he  didn't  just  turn  his  head,  he 
rolled  over  and  over  through  the  grass  under  the  maple  trees  saying, 
"Someone  please  stop  this  thought  that  I'm  not  thinking."  Wuzzy  was 
sure  that  no  one  heard.  But,  to  his  surprise,  the  sound  of  the  breeze 
seemed  to  change.  Wuzzy  stopped.  "Am  I imagining  things,"  he  said,  and 
everything  was  still. 

Suddenly  Wuzzy  saw  him.  He  had  his  head  on  backwards.  No,  not 
backwards,  just  turned  around!  It  was  Wizey,  the  old  owl.  Wizey  had  a 
deep  hooty  voice.  "As  I was  swooping  over  the  barnyard  looking  for 
lunch  I saw  a funny  brown  ball  rolling  near  the  maple  tree.  When  I 
decided  to  investigate,  what  a surprise  when  I found  out  it  was  you, 
Wuzzy.  What  the  barnyard  are  you  doing?" 

Wuzzy  wasn't  sure  if  he  should  say  anything.  Maybe  Wizey  would  laugh 
and  hoot  at  him  and  tell  the  rest  of  the  Wuzzies  how  strange  he  was.  But 
something,  who  knows  what  (maybe  it  was  Wizey's  probing  eyes),  made 
Wuzzy  talk.  "It's,  it's  difficult  to  put  into  words"  Wuzzy  said.  "I  mean,  the 
past  two  days  I just  can't  seem  to  think  straight." 

"Could  you  ever  think  straight?"  Wizey  grinned  (if  owls  really  do  grin). 

"No,  I mean  there's  something  different  that  I feel  and  I just  can't 
understand  it,  no  matter  how  hard  I try. 


""What  were  you  doing  Wuzzy,  when  you  first  had  this  indescribable 
feeling?"  Wizey  turned  his  head  almost  right  around  making  sure  no  one 
else  saw  him  playing  with  Wuzzy. 

"Why  I was  just  watching  the  other  animals  play! 

""Hum!"  said  Wizey.  "Why  don't  you  then  go  ask  the  other  animals  if  they 
can  help  you.  If,  by  the  time  you  have  asked  all  the  animals  on  the  farm, 
and  you  still  haven't  figured  out  what  you  can  do  about  this  'feeling'  then 
I will  talk  with  you  again.  In  the  meantime  I'm  hungry  and  must  be  off 
doing  things  far  more  important  than  spending  my  time  here  on  the 
ground.  Besides  it  makes  me  nervous  to  be  down  here."  With  that,  all 
Wuzzy  saw  was  a flurry  of  feathers  and  Wizey  was  gone. 

Wuzzy  had  another  headache.  "I  don't  really  want  to  talk  with  the  other 
animals,  and  besides,  what  do  they  know  about  me  anyway.  They'll 
probably  just  laugh  and  make  fun  of  me.  I've  never  really  talked  like  that 
to  the  other  animals  before.  They  probably  won't  understand  me.  I'll 
think  about  it  again  tomorrow."  On  the  way  back  to  the  maple  tree  Wuzzy 
noticed  two  other  Wuzzies  playing  and  rolling  on  the  grass  just  beside 
the  barn.  He  suddenly  got  the  feeling  again.  "Could  it  be  that  I'm  lonely?" 
he  thought.  Just  then  he  saw  the  horses  running  and  laughing  and  the 
cows  chewing  and  mooing  together  and  the  pigs  rooting  and  squealing 
and  grunting  and  having  a grand  time.  Since  he  was  very  shy  around 
other  Wuzzies,  he  decided  to  watch  some  of  the  friendly  horses  to  see 
just  how  they  could  be  so  comfortable  around  the  other  animals.  He 
snuggled  himself  beside  the  tall  rail  fence  and  began  to  watch.  It  didn't 
take  long  before  Wuzzy  was  surprised!  The  horses  were  actually  nibbling 
at  each  other.  "My  word,"  he  said  out  loud.  "I  can't  do  that.  If  that's  what 
it  takes  to  make  a friend  I'll  just  sit  under  my  maple  and  try  and  nap  for 
the  rest  of  my  life."  Wuzzy  hit  his  head  on  the  fence  when  he  got  up.  Just 
then  he  had  an  idea.  "Maybe  the  pigs  are  a little  more  civilized."  He 
strolled  down  the  long  slow  path  to  the  pigpen.  He  was  skeptical.  After 
two  hours  of  examining  and  putting  up  with  that  rather  unpleasant 
aroma,  Wuzzy  decided  that  he  couldn't  possibly  root  and  grunt  like  that 
to  make  a friend. 

Discouragement  set  in.  His  tail  went  between  his  legs  and  his  head 
dropped  as  Wuzzy  trod  slowly  back  the  long  path  to  the  maple  tree. 

"How  will  I ever  make  a friend?"  he  said.  The  sun  was  beginning  to  set. 
Reds  and  oranges  washed  over  the  chicken  coop  and  the  soft  clucks  of 
the  hens  made  him  lonelier  than  ever.  Tired  and  discouraged  he  went  to 
bed. 

Just  as  Wuzzy's  eyes  were  beginning  to  close  he  sensed  a presence.  As  if 
someone  were  watching  him.  He  opened  his  eyes  but  saw  nothing  but 
darkness.  Then  from  the  night  came  a voice.  "Well,  how  did  it  go?"  It  was 
Wizey  the  old  owl. 


"I  guess  you  could  say  I never  got  off  the  ground,"  said  Wuzzy.  "I 
explored  how  the  horses  and  pigs  have  fun  and  discovered  they  do  it  in 
different  ways.  How  am  I supposed  to  learn  how  to  have  fun  so  I can 
make  a friend  when  everyone  does  it  differently? 

""Is  that  so  bad?"  asked  Wizey.  "That  should  give  you  a clue  about  what 
you  have  to  do."  And  he  was  off  in  the  familiar  flurry  of  feathers. 

"Owl  meat,"  said  Wuzzy.  "Why  can  I never  get  a straight  answer  out  of 
that  crooked  old  owl?  That  should  give  you  a clue  about  what  you  have 
to  do,"  he  said  with  a certain  degree  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice.  "What 
would  another  Wuzzy  do  if  he  had  to  deal  with  this  old  hoot?  Maybe 
they'd  ring  the  old  codger's  neck."  Wuzzy  laughed  at  himself.  "I  wonder," 
he  said.  "Maybe  they'd  say  this... ."  He  giggled  as  he  thought  how  others 
would  talk  with  Wizey.  Wuzzy  couldn't  see  himself  doing  some  of  the 
things  he'd  thought  of.  "Maybe  I could  pretend  that  I too  am  an  old  owl.  I 
could  go  around  all  day  and  hoot  and  make  wise  statements.  Then  again, 
I can't  hoot  too  well  and  I'm  not  that  wise.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I can't 
even  fly.  Guess  that  wouldn't  work." 

Wuzzy  thought  about  what  a pig  might  say  to  Wizey,  or  a cow,  or  a 
horse.  He  examined  and  explored  and  thought  and  contemplated  and 
made  all  sorts  of  strange  guttural  noises  as  he  strained  his  brain.  You 
see,  Wuzzy  had  never  thought  quite  this  hard  before. 

He  thought  again  about  what  other  wuzzies  would  say  to  Wizey.  Then,  as 
if  he  had  hit  his  head  again,  he  had  another  idea.  "Maybe  I can 
remember  how  the  other  wuzzies  talked  with  Wizey.  Surely  I must  have 
seen  them  before."  Ah,  it  began,  slowly  at  first,  to  come.  The  more  he 
remembered,  the  more  excited  he  got.  He  thought  and  thought  and 
before  he  knew  it,  the  old  yellow  rooster  crowed  the  coming  of  the  same 
coloured  sun.  "My  word,"  he  said  for  the  second  time  in  two  days.  "I've 
thought  the  whole  night  through."  Wuzzy  was  so  eager  to  find  out  if  he 
was  right  about  what  other  wuzzies  would  do,  he  marched  right  up  to 
one  and  asked.  Before  he  knew  it,  he  was  getting  an  answer.  "My  word," 
he  said  again,  "that's  just  what  I had  in  mind."  As  he  walked  away,  Wuzzy 
realized  just  what  he  had  done.  He  thought  about  his  conversation  in  his 
mind.  "Gee,  I did  all  right.  I wonder  where  I can  improve?"  He  decided  to 
watch  more  conversations  and  listen.  "Not  so  difficult,"  he  thought.  Over 
the  next  few  days  all  the  farm  animals  began  to  wonder  about  Wuzzy. 
They  could  see  him  wandering  around  the  farmyard  talking  to  the  trees 
and  to  the  sides  of  the  barn  as  if  he  were  practising  something. 

And  then  one  day  (and  no  one  really  seems  to  know  just  when  it 
happened)  Wuzzy  began,  slowly  at  first,  to  talk  with  the  others.  Then  he 
would  go  away  and  talk  with  himself  again  against  the  side  of  the  barn. 
Some  of  the  others  would  go  to  the  very  spot  Wuzzy  had  been  standing, 
look  up  at  the  side  of  the  barn  and  begin  talking  as  if  the  barn  could  hear. 
It  couldn't  and  they  always  looked  around  to  make  sure  no  one  saw 
them.  Of  course  most  of  the  animals  did  anyway. 


Before  you  know  it  (again  no  one  can  really  put  their  paw  or  hoof  on  just 
when  it  happened)  Wuzzy  was  rolling  and  playing  with  the  others  as  if  he 
had  always  been.  The  only  thing  that  gave  him  away  was  a respectful 
little  smile  everytime  he  heard  the  swish  of  old  Wizey  looking  for  lunch 
over  the  barnyard. 


Evaluation:  Peer  Support  Training  Retreat 


Year  on  Team: 

1st  2nd  3rd 


Rate  each  of  the  activities  listed  in  the  following  scale  by  indicating  the  appropriate  number  in  the  space  provided. 


1 not  useful- 
should  not 
be  included 


2  not  very  useful — 
needs  major 
changes 


3  somewhat 
useful—  needs 
some  change 


4  useful  needs— 
minor  changes 


5 very  useful — 
need  no 
changes 


If  possible,  suggest  specific  changes  to  make  the  activity  more  useful  and/or  comment  on  things  you  particularly 
like  about  the  activity. 


1 2 3 4 5 1 Get  acquainted  exercises.  Comments  and/or  suggestions: 


1 2 3 4 5 2 Think  of  a Secret  (qualities  of  a helper).  Comments  and/or 

suggestions:  


1 2 3 4 5 3 Verbal/Non-verbal  Communication  (how  do  you  express  yourself 

with  and  without  words).  Comments  and/or  suggestions: 


1 2 3 4 5 4 Paraphrasing  (responding  indicating  accurate  listening).  Comments 

and/or  suggestions: 


1 2 3 4 5 5 Assertiveness  (appropriately  stating  your  true  feelings).  Comments 

and/or  suggestions: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 Needs  Assessment.  Comments  and/or  suggestions: 


5 


7 


Action  Plan.  Comments  and/or  suggestions:. 


1 2 3 4 5 


8 Team  Building.  Comments  and/or  suggestions: 


1 2 3 4 5 


9 Three  Unique  Things  (getting  to  know  others).  Comments  and/or 
suggestions:  


1 2 3 4 5 


10  Supplementary  Activity.  Comments  and/or  suggestions: 


1 2 3 4 5 


11  Warm  Fuzzies  (closing  activity).  Comments  and/or  suggestions: 


1 2 3 4 5 


12  Please  summarize  your  feelings  regarding  the  training  weekend. 


Hire 


Elementary  School  Retreat 
Sample  Agenda 


Day  One 


3:30  - 5:00 
5:00  - 6:30 
6:30  - 8:30 

8:30  - 9:30 
9:30 

Day  Two 

7:30  - 8:30 


Arrive  at  camp,  unpack,  organize  cabins 
Dinner:  prepare,  eat,  clean-up 

Training  Session  #1 

Decision  making  activities 

Quiet  activities,  drama  skits 
Prepare  for  bed 


Wake  up,  get  ready,  clean  cabin 


8:30  - 9:30 


Breakfast 


9:30  - 11:00  Training  Session  #2 

Listening/empathy 

a)  blind  listening  activity 

b)  brainstorm  - what  makes  a good  listener? 

c)  open/closed  questions 

- demo,  activity  with  partners 

1 1 :00  - 1 2:00  Cooperative  games 


12:00-1:00 


Lunch 


1:00-2:30 


2:30  - 3:30 
3:30  - 5:00 


5:00  - 6:00 


Training  Session  #3 

a) how  do  you  talk  to  kids? 

- body  language 

- what  do  you  talk  about,  how  do  you  get  help? 

- don't  lecture  and  criticize 

b) role  playing 

- teachers  demo 

- students  write  problems  and  act  out  for  group 
Hike 

Planning  Session 

■ make  calendars  for  special  events 

■ make  schedules  for  dance  tickets/Halloween 
treat  sales 

■ make  Peer  Support  Plan  for  the  year 

■ make  Peer  Support  posters 

■ write  autobiography 

Quiet  time,  journal  response 
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Elementary  School  Retreat  Sample  Agenda  (cont'd.) 


Day  Two  (cont'd.) 


6:00  - 7:00 

Supper 

7:00  - 8:30 

Training  Session  #4 

Self  esteem  builders 

8:30-10:00 

Camp  fire  - smores,  skits 

10:00 

Prepare  for  bed 

Day  Three 

7:30  - 8:30 

Get  up,  clean  cabin 

8:30  - 9:30 

Breakfast 

9:30-11:00 

Training  Session  #5 

Drugs  and  alcohol 

■ discuss  needs  of  school 

■ develop  plan 

11:00-11:30 

Clean  up  cabin,  pack  bags 

11:30-12:00 

Outdoor  activities 

12:00-1:00 

Lunch 

1:00-1:30 

Retreat  Round  Up 

■ discuss  retreat 

■ paper  on  the  back  activity 

1:30 

Leave  for  school 

Submitted  by:  Geri  Richardson 


Senior  High  School  Retreat 
Sample  Agenda 


Day  One 

4:30  - 5:30 

Scavenger  Hunt 

5:30  - 6:30 

Dinner 

6:30  - 7:00 

Introduction 

■ handout  agendas,  kits 

■ circle,  confidentiality,  commitment,  etc. 

Goals 

■ background,  skills 

■ attitudes,  ground  rules 

6:45-7:15 

Qualities  of  a Helper 

■ think  of  a secret  activity 

Brainstorm: 

■ qualities  of  a Peer  Support  member 

7:15-8:00 

Getting  to  Know  Others 

■ energizer:  animal  pairs 

■ three  unique  things 

■ DYADS 

8:00-8:15 

Break 

8:15-9:00 

Warning  About  Self  - How  1 Express  Feelings 

■ non-verbal/verbal  communication 

■ Triads  - by  Shapes 

■ circle  discussion  -brainstorm  verbal  and  non-verbal 
examples  of  communication 

9:00  - 9:30 

Attending  Skills  - FELOR  MODEL 
F Face  the  person 
E Maintain  Eye  contact 
L Lean  towards  the  other  person 
O Open  posture 

R Have  a Relaxed/Receptive  posture 

■ co-listening 

■ DYADS  - birthday  line 

9:30 

Debrief  Evening 

Day  Two 

9:00  - 9:30 

Trust  Walk 

■ DYADS  - person  opposite 

9:30-10:30 

Paraphrasing 

■ brainstorm  common  problem 

■ role  plays  - DYADS  (same  as  Trust  Walk) 

■ debrief 
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Senior  High  School  Retreat  Sample  Agenda  (cont'd.) 


Day  Two  (cont'd.) 

10:30  - 10:45  Juice  Break 


10:45-11:30 

Assertiveness 

■ individual 

■ discussion  of  scoring 

■ categories 

■ meant  to  raise  awareness  and  promote  discussion 

Role  Play  - A 

■ 1 have  a teacher  who  doesn't  fully  explain  what 
he/she  is  trying  to  get  across.  Every  time  1 go  to  talk 
to  him/her,  this  person  tells  me  that  I'm  not  paying 
attention. 

Role  Play  - B 

■ when  someone  says  something  that  hurts  my 
feelings  1 usually  feel  hurt  and  don't  really  know 
how  to  respond. 

Student  Role  Plays 

11:30-12:00 

■ description  of  present  situation  where  you  are 
having  difficulty  being  assertive. 

■ handout  for  role  plays  using  asertive  behavior 

12:00-1:00 

Lunch 

1:00-3:00 

Horseback  Riding 

3:00  - 3:20 

Scavenger  Hunt  - accomplishments 

3:30  - 3:45 

Needs  Assessment/Goal  Setting 

■ brainstorming  rules  - brainstorm 

3:45-4:15 

Needs  - brainstorm 
■ prioritize  needs 

4:15-4:45 

Action  Plan  for  Top  Need 

■ setting  a goal 

4:45  - 5:00 

Closing  Comments 

■ evaluation 

5:00  - 6:00 

Dinner 

6:00  - 6:30 

Pat  on  the  back/gift  to  group/GRUG 

Submitted  by:  Carol  Collier  and  Deb  Drysdale 


Appendix  A 


Peer  Support  School  Programs: 

A Smattering  of  Ideas  for  Elementary,  Junior 
High  and  Senior  High  Teams 


The  following  information  was  collected  from  school-based  Peer  Support 
facilitators.  The  material  reflects  a variety  of  program  approaches. 

The  general  concepts  of  Peer  Support  and  the  basic  steps  in  starting  and 
implementing  a Peer  Support  program  at  the  elementary,  junior  high  and 
senior  high  school  levels  are  more  similar  than  different.  Those  concepts 
and  steps  have  been  covered  earlier  in  the  manual. 

In  this  section,  we  also  examine  some  of  the  differences  among  these 
school  levels.  This  information  may  help  give  you  ideas  on  adapting 
some  of  the  general  concepts  to  programs  at  the  elementary,  junior  and 
senior  high  levels.  A key  difference  is  the  complexity  of  issues.  Note  that 
many  of  the  same  issues  appear  at  each  level  but  the  approach  is  more 
concrete  for  younger  teams.  In  senior  high  school,  teams  are  capable  of 
doing  more  one-on-one  support. 

Since  every  team  will  be  different,  it  is  impossible  to  cover  all 
information  needs.  Therefore,  we  encourage  facilitators  to  check  out 
AADAC's  Peer  Support  Resource  Bibliography  for  an  annotated  listing  of 
175  resources  (see  page  74). 


■ WHAT  ARE  SOME  ISSUES  AND  NEEDS 
IDENTIFIED  BY  TEAMS? 

Elementary  Programs 

■ self-esteem  (and  other  personal  development  issues) 

■ friendship  building 

■ school  climate 

- awareness  of  the  concepts  of  support 

- making  school  a more  democratic  place 

■ conflict  management/resolution 

■ peer  pressure/influence 

■ family  conflict,  abuse  and  violence 

■ parent/child  relations 

■ depression 

■ suicidal  thoughts 

■ learning  how  to  play  together 
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Junior  High  Programs 

■ self-esteem 

■ anger  management 

■ violence 

■ conflict  mediation/resolution 

■ drugs/alcohol 

■ peer  influence/pressure 

■ peer  relationships 

■ family  conflict,  abuse  and  violence 

■ divorce/separation 

■ eating  disorders 

■ depression 

■ suicide 

■ pregnancy 

■ prenatal  classes  for  teen  moms 

■ sexuality 

■ dating  violence 

■ sexually  transmitted  disease 

■ running  away 

■ decision  making/responsible  and  positive  choices 

Senior  High  Programs 

■ alcohol  and  drug  awareness 

■ ESL  student  concerns 

■ new  student  orientation 

■ stress  management 

■ buddy  system  for  "at-risk"  junior  high  students  or  elementary 
students 

■ self-esteem 

■ communication  skills 

■ leadership  skills 

■ school  spirit 

■ fundraising 

■ racism/discrimination 


■ stereotyping 

■ violence  (anger,  conflict  resolution) 

■ loss  issues  (death,  relationships,  displacement  due  to  job  loss) 

■ blended  family  issues 

■ assertiveness 

■ provision  of  support  for  students  who  may  not  wish  to  see  a 
counsellor 

■ personal  growth  of  students  (self  awareness,  communication  skills, 
problem  solving  skills) 

■ support  for  student  services  at  school 

■ intimidation  and  harassment 

■ suicide  prevention 

■ intimate  relationships 

■ parent/teen  conflict 

■ sexuality  (safe  sex,  date  rape,  pregnancy,  STDs) 

■ careers  and  the  future 

■ "rebellion" 

■ depression 

■ time  management  (how  to  handle  school,  work,  relationship, 

■ responsibilities  at  home,  etc.) 

■ peer  influence/pressure 

■ teacher/student  conflicts 

■ school  grades 

■ smoking 

WHAT  ARE  SOME  RECRUITING  AND 
SELECTION  SUGGESTIONS? 

Elementary  Programs 

✓ Inclusiveness 

Many  teams,  especially  at  the  elementary  level,  are  working  towards  a 
more  inclusive  team.  The  idea  of  interviewing,  selecting  and  excluding  is 
considered  by  many  facilitators  to  be  counter  to  the  fundamental  goals 
of  Peer  Support.  Where  it  is  impossible  to  train  and  involve  all  interested 
students,  some  schools  set  up  various  committees  for  those  who  are  not 
selected  for  the  "core  team,"  but  who  still  want  to  participate. 


Suggestions  for  involving  more  students  who  want  to  belong  to  Peer 
Support: 

■ select  a team  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  another  for  the  second 
half  of  the  year; 

■ select  new  students  each  year  to  give  more  of  them  a chance  to  be  a 
part  of  Peer  Support; 

■ create  a core  team  and  then  allow  all  others  to  help  in  minor  ways; 

■ train  all  grades  4,  5 & 6 students  to  increase  awareness  of  the 
concepts  of  Peer  Support.  Divide  team  into  three  groups  that  rotate 
throughout  year; 

■ initially  meet  for  four  noon  hours  in  a row  and  train  all  of  the 
students  who  submitted  a letter  of  reference  from  an  adult  outside  of 
the  school.  A lot  of  ground  can  be  covered  this  way  and  50  - 60 
students  can  be  accommodated  at  these  sessions.  This  gives  the 
facilitators  a chance  to  see  who  is  really  committed  to  the  program. 

A core  group  then  attends  a one-day  retreat  for  further  training. 
Those  who  attended  the  noon  hour  training  but  were  not  selected  to 
the  core  team  are  invited  to  join  a sub-committee.  They  are  asked  to 
perform  at  least  one  special  task  (tutoring,  selling  chips  on  Chip 
Days,  refereeing,  etc.).  Most  students  make  it  onto  the  Core  Team  on 
their  second  attempt.  (Fort  Saskatchewan  Elementary  School) 

✓ Involvement  of  the  lower  grades 

Most  elementary  teams  consist  of  the  higher  grades  (4-6)  though  some 
schools  involve  all  grades.  Ross  Ford  Elementary  School  (Didsbury) 
involves  all  elementary  grades,  but  distinguishes  between  "Little 
Buddies"  and  "Big  Buddies." 

✓ Parental  support 

Parental  support  of  the  program  and  their  child's  involvement  is  key. 
Many  schools  send  folders  home  for  parents  to  read  and  sign  to  keep 
parents  aware.  It's  very  bad  PR  if  the  parents  don't  know  what's 
happening  especially  with  the  younger  children. 


Junior  High  Programs 

m There  are  mixed  views  on  including  needy  students  or  troubled 
students  on  the  team.  Some  facilitators  advise  against  selecting 
these  students  due  to  the  time  required  to  work  with  them.  Others 
say  it's  a worthwhile  use  of  time.  (For  more  on  Peer  Support  for  at- 
risk  youth,  see  Appendix  C.) 

■ Accept  students  who  want  to  come,  but  also  pull  in  the  "loners." 

■ Peer  Support  offers  the  one  place  that  unpopular  and/or  ridiculed 
students  can  feel  welcome  and  accepted.  That  fact  alone  is  enough 
justification  for  the  existence  of  the  group.  A word  of  warning  about 
being  all-inclusive.  A group  of  "misfits"  who  don't  grow  and  learn 


from  the  Peer  Support  experience  are  hard  to  supervise— you 
become  a "baby-sitter"  and  it  is  like  planning  another  class  and 
becomes  a chore  instead  of  a joy. 

■ Experienced  team  members  can  be  helpful  in  screening  and 
interviewing  applicants. 

■ Require  all  interested  students  to  participate  in  the  13-week  training 
sessions.  Upon  completion  of  the  training,  they  can  apply  to  be  a 
part  of  the  team.  The  older  students  then  screen  and  interview 
applicants  with  the  facilitator  to  select  the  team. 

■ Although  most  teams  operate  on  an  extra-curricular  basis,  some 
schools  offer  Peer  Support  as  part  of  the  curriculum,  as  part  of 
health  class,  for  example  or  as  a special  option.  Junior  high  school 
facilitators  report  that  more  and  more  elementary  kids  have  been 
exposed  to  Peer  Support. 

■ Try  interviewing  team  applicants  in  groups  of  five  or  six  to  see  how 
they  interact  with  others. 


Senior  High  Programs 

m Hold  a one-day  retreat  in  the  spring  to  prepare  the  current  team  for 
recruiting.  Members  at  the  senior  high  level  can  assume  roles.  For 
example: 

send  pairs  of  team  members  to  the  feeder  junior  high  schools  to 
explain  about  the  team  and  ask  kids  to  nominate  students  they 
think  suitable;  and 

conduct  interviews  in  teams  of  facilitator  and  peer  support 
member. 

■ Talk  with  the  team  about  the  various  groups  and  cliques  existing  in 
the  population  and,  therefore,  needing  representation.  Have  staff  and 
students  identify  each  of  the  "groups"  in  the  school.  Solicit  names 
from  these  groups.  A school  nomination  process  has  its  downside  as 
"popular"  kids  usually  win.  "We  have  a great  team  this  year— group 
dynamics  very  effective.  Everyone  seems  to  'fit'  even  though 
students  aren't  best  buddies  otherwise"  (Innisfail). 

■ Develop  a clear  definition  of  what  kind  of  team  you  are  going  to 
have.  Philosophy/purpose  of  the  team  should  be  articulated  and/or 
documented  to  those  interested.  Meet  with  all  nominees  to  further 
outline  what  Peer  Support  is,  and  what  a commitment  involves. 

■ Hold  a well-publicized  first  meeting  with  lots  of  fun  activities  to  set  a 
good  stage  for  interested  individuals. 

■ Interview  and/or  application  should  outline  philosophy/purpose  of 
team  and  applicants  should  be  asked  how  they  would  "fit  in." 


* 
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■ WHAT  ARE  SOME  TRAINING  TIPS? 


Elementary  Programs 

u Tailor  the  skills  to  the  child's  level.  Break  skills  down  into  concrete, 
tangible  steps.  Make  concepts  concrete  by  giving  examples. 

■ Pick  a time  and  a place  that  you  know  will  be  free  from  distractions. 

■ Have  a very  clear  agenda  for  each  training  session.  Because  time  is 
limited,  make  sure  you  are  in  control  when  facilitating  the  meeting. 

■ Use  recess  time  for  quick  meetings. 

n Continually  stress  the  concept  of  commitment.  Many  facilitators  cite 
this  as  the  most  important  element  of  a team. 

■ Spend  time  on  developing  team  familiarity,  trust  and  camaraderie. 

■ Encourage  the  team  members  to  take  an  active  role  in  helping  each 
other  fulfill  their  responsibilities,  such  as  remembering  meetings. 

■ Develop  communication  systems.  The  "Buddy  Squad  Board"  (Ft. 
Saskatchewan)  is  at  students'  eye  level  and  near  the  classrooms  that 
the  members  frequent.  The  team  is  regularly  encouraged  to  read  the 
bulletin  board  as  part  of  their  regular  responsibilities. 

■ Do  a lot  of  preteaching  about  attitude  and  what  it  means  to  be  on  the 
team. 

■ Consequences  need  to  be  in  place  if  team  members  demonstrate 
inappropriate  behaviour,  e.g.  probation  as  a result  of  one  offence 
and  removal  from  the  team  if  a second  offence  occurs. 


Junior  High  Programs 

■ It  is  important  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  skills. 

■ Facilitators  may  start  to  encounter  experienced  members  who  have 
been  through  training  for  two  or  three  years.  If  possible,  allow 
members  a say  in  what  training  is  offered  and  allow  them  to  pick 
and  choose  sessions.  Offer  experienced  members  other  roles  in 
training,  e.g.  assisting  facilitator,  leading  small  groups,  acting  as  role 
models,  helping  to  make  new  members  comfortable  in  the  group. 
Try  to  vary  the  training  activities  a bit  from  year  to  year.  Remember 
to  alternate  training  with  school  activities  so  that  experienced 
members'  interest  can  be  focused  in  those  areas. 

■ Keep  sessions  as  active  as  possible  or  build  in  activity  e.g. 
Grimshaw's  biweekly,  hour  long  meeting  in  the  evening  is  preceded 
by  a half  hour  of  free  time  in  the  gym. 

« Break  the  team  into  small  groups  to  work  on  specific  projects  and 
use  the  large  group  for  training,  activities  to  get  to  know  each  other 
better,  and  evaluation. 


Senior  High  Programs 

m Include  role  play,  the  use  of  video  cameras,  speakers  and  discussion 
sessions. 

■ Try  workshops  put  on  by  professionals  (suicide,  violence).  Using 
experts  is  important  at  the  junior  high  level  and  especially  at  the 
senior  high  level  to  develop  credibility  with  the  members  and  to 
provide  accurate  referral  information. 

■ Teach  the  scope  of  the  helping  process  prior  to  the  specific 
concepts/skills,  such  as  listening,  empathy,  feedback,  etc. 

■ Conduct  inter-school  training  with  other  schools  such  as  half  day 
training  workshops.  A few  boosters  (3-4  hours)  with  other  teams  can 
address  training  issues  and  provide  fun  and  the  feeling  of  support  at 
the  same  time.  Joint  training  sessions  can  be  especially  helpful  when 
shared  between  schools  where  teams  may  be  smaller  or  co- 
facilitators are  not  available. 

■ Don't  train  at  all  meetings,  but  do  continue  training  throughout  the 
year. 

■ Foster  the  attitude  that  learning  is  continuous.  The  aim  is  to  have 
students  integrate  the  skills  so  they  naturally  use  these  skills  in  their 
everyday  lives. 

■ Experienced  team  members: 

- may  take  a leadership  role  in  training  younger  students;  and 

may  find  opportunities  for  further  training  and  experience  in 
local  network  events  or  within  interschool  training. 

■ Consider  inviting  graduating  members  to  return  to  fall  retreat  to 
facilitate  sessions. 

■ Send  members  on  seminars. 

■ Concentrate  on  team  building.  If  the  team  is  truly  going  to  be 
representative  of  the  school  population,  then  a lot  of  team  building  is 
required  to  understand  similarities/differences  and  determine  how 
this  group  is  going  to  work  together. 

■ Ensure  that  topics/areas  for  training  are  student  generated.  Let 
students  help  determine  in  which  areas  they  would  like  training  and 
in  what  ways. 

■ Training  issues  can  be  more  abstract/philosophical  with  senior  high. 

■ Level  of  maturity  has  increased,  so  objectives/training  methods  need 
to  be  adapted  accordingly. 

■ Interactive  and  experiential  training  methods  work  well  along  with 
the  use  of  dyads,  triads  and  fishbowl  training  activities. 

■ Role  playing,  simulation,  psycho-drama,  games,  video  and  music  can 
all  be  useful  tools. 


■ Stay  away  from  training  sessions  and  activities  that  are  "too 
structured"  or  laid  out  in  steps  on  a piece  of  paper.  Allow  lots  of 
opportunity  for  brainstorming,  discussion,  etc. 

■ For  those  schools  that  have  interagency  teams  of  allied  professionals 
that  are  involved  in  the  school  on  a long  term  basis,  try  to  work  with 
these  teams. 


m WHAT  TYPES  OF  ACTIVITIES  DO  TEAMS  GET  INVOLVED  IN? 

Elementary  Programs 

■ Be  realistic  about  what  children  of  this  age  are  capable  of  doing. 

■ Help  them  identify  something  both  manageable  and  challenging  to 
work  towards. 

■ Children  of  this  age  aren't  expected  to  "counsel"  or  provide  involved 
support. 

■ Concentrate  on  nurturing  the  joy  of  giving  and  the  beginning  of  a 
commitment  to  volunteerism. 

Examples  of  elementary  level  activities: 

✓ Promoting  self-growth 

- ongoing  training 

practice  skills  within  the  group 

try  to  be  student  directed,  i.e.  have  the  members  identify  issues 

✓ Supporting  others 

mentorship  (spending  time  with  lonely  students) 

- drop-in  centre 
mediation 

- conflict  resolution 

✓ Promoting  a positive  environment 

Peer  Support  birthday  calendar 
recess  supervision  outside  with  teachers 

- special  days  in  school,  e.g.  June  in  January 
"games  club"  outside  at  recess 

- Inspector  PST:  find  someone  doing  a good  deed  and  post  names 
welcoming  new  students 

- farewell  committee 


helping  with  school  activities 

- playground/sports  group  (presents  a game  of  the  week,  model 
cooperative  play,  help  with  learning  howto  play  together) 

✓ Community  service 

- collecting  toys  and  books  for  a needy  school  at  Christmas 

- collecting  food  for  a charity  or  food  bank  at  Christmas 

✓ Promoting  learning 

academic  tutoring 

✓ Promoting  Peer  Support 

posting  pictures  of  the  team  members  in  the  hallway 

- developing  T-shirts  for  the  team 

- developing  a team  logo  together  as  a group  activity 

making  submissions  to  the  school  newspaper- 
fundraising  activities 

■ making  valentines  and  delivering  to  classes 

■ Christmas  "kisses"  with  cards 

■ "Santa-grams" 

■ hosting  a self-esteem  workshop  for  parents 

Junior  High  Programs 

It  is  important  to  maintain  a high  energy  level  and  interesting  topics  in 
order  to  encourage  students  to  continue  attending.  It's  also  important  for 
the  team  to  keep  a high  profile  and  to  keep  active. 

Examples  of  junior  high  level  activities: 

✓ Promoting  self-growth 

- include  self-awareness  exercises  as  a part  of  the  training 

debrief  activities  taken  on  by  individuals.  Discuss  how  they  felt 
they  did,  etc. 

ongoing  training  with  activities. 

✓ Supporting  others 

naturally  occurring  one-on-one  support 
mentorship  (spending  time  with  lonely  students) 

- drop-in  centre 

- conflict  resolution 


emotional  support  for  students  who  have  suffered  loss  of  family 
members 

buddy  system 

buddy  system  with  at-risk  youth 

- personal  development  day 

✓ Promoting  a positive  environment 

guest  speakers  on  current  issues 
farewell  committee 

- promotion  of  relevant  events  (e.g.  SADD,  suicide  awareness) 
hosting  awareness  presentations 

- "feel  good"  activities  for  the  school 
"warm  fuzzies"  activities 

babysitting  at  school  during  parent/teacher  interviews 
host/hostess  at  parent/teacher  interviews 

- secret  Santa 
adoption  program 
birthday  board 

30  hour  famine 

- orientation  to  the  school 

- orientation:  to  Grade  6 classes  in  the  spring  and  ongoing  for 
new  students.  Meet  with  all  new  grade  8 and  9 students  in 
September. 

"Santa-grams" 

- flower  day 

encourage  volunteering  in  the  student  body 

✓ Community  service 

Santa's  elves  at  local  mall 

Christmas  hamper 

visits  to  senior  citizens'  lodge 

✓ Promoting  learning 

- peer  tutoring 

drug  and  alcohol  awareness  week 

✓ Promoting  Peer  Support 

picture  of  team  members  in  school  yearbook 
bulletin  board  picture  of  team  in  the  hallway 


fundraising 

■ selling  items  in  the  school  canteen 

■ selling  "candy-grams" 

■ weekly  doughnut  sales 

Senior  High  Programs 

Examples  of  senior  high  level  activities: 

✓ Promoting  self-growth 

- student  led.  Training  needs  identified  by  team  to  ensure 
students  feel  group  ownership 

✓ Supporting  others 

"Peer  Pals":  senior  high  team  members  pair  up  with  elementary 
or  junior  high  students  who  are  in  need  of  support 

buddying  up  with  new  students 

assisting  with  ESL  (English  as  a second  language)  student 
concerns,  eg.,  a noon  homework  club 

- assisting  as  part  of  support  network  after  a student  suicide 

✓ Promoting  a positive  environment 

being  positive  role  models 

recognizing  and  celebrating  special  events  in  the  school 
Christmas  and  Valentine  candy-gram  events 
hospitality  crew  at  school  fairs/events 

✓ Community  service 

- skit  for  birthday  party  at  a senior  citizens  drop-in  centre 

town  Christmas  party:  help  with  sleigh  rides,  games  and  food 
preparation 

Santas  Anonymous:  delivery  of  hampers,  Christmas  trees 

have  the  team  work  on  a project  in  partnership  with  an  agency 
in  the  area,  e.g.  a mental  health  agency,  Red  Cross 

support  a foster  child  in  a foreign  country 

✓ Promoting  learning 

drug  and  alcohol  awareness.  Elementary  schools  are  visited  by 
members  who  attended  a provincial  drug  awareness  seminar. 
They  present  information. 

sponsor  speakers/workshops  on  special  topics  of  interest  to 
students 


✓ Promoting  Peer  Support 

"open  house"  drop-ins 

visits  to  classrooms  and  feeder  schools  by  members 
team  logos/shirts  designed  by  team 


m WHAT  CAN  HELP  TO  MOTIVATE  MEMBERS? 

Elementary  Programs 

The  following  are  suggestions  for  keeping  younger  teams  motivated: 

■ Retreats; 

■ Principal  visits  to  training  sessions; 

■ Snacks  at  meetings; 

■ Special  luncheons; 

■ Shorter  program  terms.  Start  the  team  in  January  after  distractions 
of  Hallowe'en,  Christmas,  etc.  are  over.  There  is  less  happening  in 
the  new  year.  Also,  a whole  year  is  a lot  for  younger  team  members 
to  commit  to; 

■ Acknowledgment  of  all  positive  achievements; 

■ Participate  in  local  networking  events; 

■ Have  team  identify  needs  and  activities  that  interest  them; 

■ Allow  members  to  have  a say  in  what  they  would  like  to  do  and 
participate  in  what  interests  them. 


Junior  High  Programs 

■ Provide  lots  of  positive  feedback  and  encouragement; 

■ Promote  recognition  from  teachers,  administration,  and  when 
possible,  other  kids,  of  the  team's  value  within  the  school.  In  many 
schools,  there  is  recognition  for  the  kids  that  excel  in  academics  or 
athletics,  but  nothing  to  reconfirm  Peer  Support  as  being  valuable. 
Try  to  use  every  possible  way  to  position  the  team  as  a desirable 
group  to  belong  to.  The  facilitator  plays  a major  role  by  ensuring  that 
the  team  unit  is  strong  and  respected; 

■ Ensure  that  the  team  is  peer-driven; 

■ Always  have  food  at  meetings.  Take  turns  bringing  treats; 

■ Lots  of  warm  fuzzies; 

■ Foster  co-operative  group  planning; 

■ Invite  outside  speakers  to  meetings  to  add  interest; 


■ Develop  different  programs,  roles  or  activities  for  second  year 
members; 

■ Balance  work  with  fun  activities  such  as  hiking,  climbing  trips,  eating 
out  (pizza); 

■ Double-up  events,  e.g.  a Christmas  party  that  is  also  a 
promotional/recruitment  event; 

■ Plan  summer  get-togethers  with  other  teams; 

■ Attend  retreats,  conferences; 

■ Accept  members'  views  with  minimal  criticism; 

■ Change  activities,  ideas,  structure  from  time  to  time; 

■ Provide  things  to  identify  members  (hats,  shirts,  buttons)  if  this  fits 
with  team  philosophy  on  image  and  visibility; 

■ Secure  notice  boards  for  members  to  check  regularly; 

■ Include  personal  goals  in  addition  to  team  goals  when  planning. 


Senior  High  Programs 

m Hold  at  least  one  retreat  a year.  Retreats  create  a bond  for  team 
members  as  much  sharing  and  personal  reflection  take  place. 

They're  used  to  maintain  spirit  and  morale.  Students  are  usually 
fired  up  for  about  a month  after  the  retreat; 

■ Keep  high-energy  groups  busy.  Some  teams  get  restless  and  grumpy 
if  not  involved  in  something  at  all  times; 

■ Provide  variety; 

■ Combine  training  and  awareness  activities; 

■ Provide  food  at  meetings.  Take  turns  bringing  treats.  Remember— 
"Feed  them  and  they  will  come"; 

■ Seek  out  opportunities  to  speak  publicly  about  peer  support— with 
Parent  Advisory  Councils,  feeder  schools,  community  organizations, 
etc; 

■ Develop  fun  methods  of  measuring  success; 

■ Revisit  the  team's  objectives  and  reinforce  that  the  team  is  on  track; 

■ Ensure  that  the  team  is  out  there  working  with  other  students  and 
not  just  in  meetings; 

■ Utilize  student-initiated  issues  and  hot  topics; 

■ Allow  for  flexibility  in  your  own  expectations  from  year  to  year.  At 
the  senior  high  level  especially,  there  is  great  potential  for  fluctuation 
in  the  make-up  of  the  team.  Some  teams  can  do  almost  anything  and 
others  might  have  to  be  led  every  step  of  the  way; 


■ Have  the  members  develop  the  "house  rules"  for  the  team  and 
ensure  that  responsibilities  are  known  by  all.  The  group  must  feel 
ownership  of  program.  Contracts  have  proved  useful  for  many 
teams— the  team  could  help  write  them.  Members  at  this  level  are 
often  overcommitted  with  other  things  such  as  part-time  jobs, 
girl/boyfriends,  etc. 


■ WHAT  ARE  SOME  EVALUATION  METHODS? 

Elementary  Programs 

u Informal  discussions; 

■ Detailed  log  book  of  who  did  what  and  when; 

■ Do  a pre-  and  post-questionnaire  (start  and  end  of  year); 

■ Make  a pre-  and  post-videotape  of  the  team; 

■ Soliciting  feedback  from  teachers. 


Junior  High  Programs 

u At  the  end  of  each  project,  the  team  as  a whole  looks  at  the  positive 
and  negative  points  and  discusses  how  the  project  could  have  been 
improved; 

■ Keep  a "Helper's  Log."  Every  week,  count  the  number  of  kids  the 
team  has  helped.  Advertise  the  results.  Staff  doesn't  want  a long 
meeting  to  hear  about  this  but  would  be  interested  in  a quick 
rundown.  This  has  been  a good  tool  to  get  funding  and  support  for 
the  team  (Sherwood  Heights  Junior  High); 

■ Ask  the  student  body  if  they  use  the  Peer  Support  program/activities; 

■ Have  each  team  member  submit  one  or  two  of  their  own  goals  at  the 
start  of  the  program.  At  the  end  of  the  program,  pass  them  back  to 
the  individuals  and  have  them  share  their  goals  and  how  they  did; 

■ Have  individual  and  team  goals.  Review  the  goals  halfway  through 
the  program  and  again  at  the  end. 


Senior  High  Programs 

m Encourage  and  make  note  of  reports  from  members  during 
meetings; 

■ Solicit  teacher  observations; 

■ If  appropriate,  collect  reports/evaluations  from  students  helped  by 
team  members; 

■ Keep  it  in  mind  that  it  can  be  difficult  for  those  being  served  to 
evaluate. 


Have  at  least  one  parent  meeting  or  send  letters  home  asking  for 
feedback; 

Midway  and  at  the  end  of  term,  ask  members  about  the  team,  how 
they  feel,  changes  that  could  take  place,  expectations,  etc.; 

Ask  teachers  to  approach  the  facilitators  about  team  members,  with 
positive  things  they  have  observed  and  possible  areas  of 
improvement; 

Complete  self  report  by  participants  about  their  experiences:  "I 

think....,  I feel....,  I still  need " Hold  case  conferences  around 

situations  they  are  dealing  with; 

Compare  the  team's  actions  to  the  team's  objectives; 

Complete  self-evaluation;  how  does  the  team  think  they're  doing? 

Consider  various  methods,  e.g.  interviewing/surveys. 
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Applications  of  Peer  Support 

Peer  helping  in  Canada  has  demonstrated  considerable  growth  in  the  last 
12  years.  While  just  a handful  of  programs  were  in  existence  in  1981,  the 
estimated  number  of  programs  now  providing  a peer  based  service  has 
risen  to  just  over  3,400  programs. 

School  based  peer  programs  are  clearly  the  most  popular.  Approximately 
60%  of  all  colleges  and  universities  in  Canada  have  established  peer 
helping  services. 

Peer  programs  for  senior  citizens  with  an  emphasis  on  helping  with 
loneliness,  bereavement,  relationships  with  children,  and  companionship 
have  also  grown  considerably. 

Many  peer  programs  have  been  established  in  atypical  settings.  For 
example,  hospitals,  recreation  centres,  prisons,  community  agencies, 
union  halls,  aboriginal  or  Native  communities,  social  organizations, 
immigrant  groups,  as  well  as  volunteer  and  professional  societies  are  all 
places  where  peer  programs  have  been  organized. 

ReyA.  Carr 
The  Peer  Facilitator  Quarterly 
September  7 993 


The  following  are  examples  of  peer  support  in  action  outside  the  school 
system.  These  are  only  a few  but  the  reflect  the  broad  range  of  interests 
that  peer  support  addresses. 


Peer  Facilitator  Program 
Drumheller  Institute 

This  program  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  a Canadian  Correctional  Institution 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  addressing  drug  abuse. 

Background: 

In  1991,  Substance  Abuse  Program  coordinators  John  Eno  and  Gary 
Storrs  of  the  Drumheller  Institution  proposed  a peer  helping  program  to 
enhance  their  existing  substance  abuse  prevention  program.  AADAC  was 
invited  to  develop  a peer  helping  training  program  and  in  consultation 
with  Helen  Handcock,  developed  a training  model. 

How  it  works: 

Inmates  who  are  already  abstinent  from  any  drugs  and  are  actively 
working  on  their  own  recovery  program  are  trained  as  peer  facilitators. 
They  assist  in  the  delivery  of  substance  abuse  information  sessions  to 
address  identified  needs,  provide  orientation  sessions  for  new  inmates, 
design  programs  focused  on  specific  addictions,  assist  existing  self-help 
groups,  and  partake  in  one-on-one  informal  "helping  conversations." 
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What's  working: 

An  increased  sense  of  caring,  confidence  and  trust  were  observed  within 
the  institute.  Communication  improved  and  respect  increased  between 
staff  and  inmates.  Many  of  the  inmates  complete  the  training  with  a new 
sense  of  awareness  of  their  own  backgrounds  and  more  than  one 
reported  that  the  training  had  helped  them  more  personally  than  any 
other  program  had  in  the  past. 

Program  challenges: 

The  environment  of  a correctional  institution  itself,  which  traditionally 
has  not  been  one  of  trust,  openness  and  caring,  was  seen  as  a challenge. 
Working  with  resistant  groups  in  the  classroom  was  another  challenge. 
The  peer  facilitators  identified  a need  to  stay  motivated  personally  to 
facilitate  the  group  sessions  effectively.  They  reported  feelings  of  fear 
and  anxiety  related  to  facilitating  sessions,  but  also  observed  that  those 
feelings  decreased  with  practice  and  as  they  experienced  success.  They 
also  agreed  to  monitor  one  another  and  to  continue  to  provide  mutual 
support  to  avoid  "burnout." 


(Helen  Handcock) 


CAAPS 

Community  Alcohol  Abuse  Prevention  for  Seniors 
Calgary,  Alberta 

CAAPS  is  one  of  the  very  first  programs  in  Canada  working  exclusively 
with  older  persons  with  substance  abuse  problems. 

Background: 

CAAPS  is  located  in  the  inner  city  of  Calgary.  The  area  contains  1300 
people  who  are  55  years  and  older,  of  which  at  least  200  are  known 
alcoholics.  It  is  known  that  older  people  do  not  tend  to  do  well  in  the 
traditional  treatment  programs. 

How  it  works: 

When  a referral  is  received  by  CAAPS,  a social  worker  visits  to  assess  the 
clients  needs.  As  care  and  treatment  progress,  a stage  is  reached  where 
it  is  suggested  to  the  client  that  a peer  volunteer  visitor  could  be  helpful 
in  providing  support  and  assistance  in  their  efforts  to  live  a life  which  is 
not  centred  on  alcohol.  A volunteer  coordinator  attempts  a suitable 
match. 

The  peer  volunteer  is  thoroughly  trained  in  the  areas  of  gerontology, 
alcohol  and  prescription  drug  abuse.  Volunteers  are  expected  to  commit 
to  an  hour  a week  with  the  client  for  at  least  a year.  After  each  visit,  the 
volunteer  telephones  the  coordinator  to  report  any  concerns,  special 
needs  and  frustrations. 


Program  challenges: 

Finding  volunteers  is  not  difficult,  but  finding  suitable  ones  is  a 
challenge.  Very  few  elderly  volunteers  wish  to  work  with  alcoholics.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  open  the  program  to  suitable  people  under  the 
age  of  55  years. 


YOOTH 

Youth  Offering  Others  Their  Help 
John  Howard  Society  of  Red  Deer 

Background: 

We  are  a group  of  young  people  aged  13  - 25  years.  We  come  from  a 
variety  of  backgrounds— young  offenders,  school  dropouts,  and  children 
of  alcoholics.  All  we  have  in  common  is  the  desire  to  learn  more  about 
the  process  of  chemical  dependency  and  learn  some  tools  for  healthy 
development. 

How  it  works: 

Project  workers  share  information  and  teach  life  skills  through  ten  weekly 
sessions.  After  each  session,  we  have  a rap  session,  which  enables  us  to 
share,  support  and  learn  from  each  other.  This  gives  us  the  opportunity 
to  practice  new  skills  in  a safe  and  supportive  environment.  Participants 
take  an  active  role  in  all  aspects  of  the  program.  Upon  completion  of  the 
sessions,  graduates  can  become  peer  leaders.  At  that  time  their 
involvement  increases  and  they  assume  more  leadership. 

What's  working: 

The  reason  we  are  involved  in  this  program  is  because  we  want  to  be 
able  to  help  others  who  may  need  it.  Since  we  have  "been  there"  and 
have  chosen  to  change,  we  feel  that  we  can  relate  more  effectively  with 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  people  our  own  age. 

(submitted  by  a group  member ) 


Peer  Support  Centre 
University  of  Calgary 

Background: 

The  centre  was  initiated  in  1990  by  the  Students'  Union  and  became  a 
joint  venture  between  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs  and  the  Students' 
Union.  The  centre  is  the  third  step  in  the  U of  C's  First  Year  Experience 
Program,  providing  ongoing  support  and  information  geared  towards 
first  and  second  year  students,  although  all  students  are  welcome  to 
access  services.  The  decision  was  made  to  focus  on  students  who  were 
at  risk  during  transition  to  the  institution. 


w 

How  it  works: 

Peer  supporters  provide  information,  support  services,  referrals,  and 
education  and  outreach  programs  to  students  10:00  am  - 4:00  pm  five 
days  a week  in  the  Students'  Union  building.  In  the  centre,  they  provide  a 
bridge  for  students  to  other  services  on  campus.  They  also  listen  to 
students  who  wish  to  discuss  personal  problems.  They  do  not  counsel, 
but  are  trained  to  refer.  Noon  hour  education  programs  address  resume 
writing,  budgeting  and  writing  research  papers. 

What's  working: 

The  number  of  students  accessing  the  centre  each  year  is  increasing  with 
a high  of  1176  during  1993/94.  This  does  not  include  informal  contacts 
outside  the  centre.  Information  requests  at  the  centre  consistently 
outnumber  personal  or  academic  issues  approximately  4:1. 
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Peer  Programs  for  At-risk  Youth: 

A "Different"  Chip  off  the  Old  Block 


It  is  a simple  task  to  make  things  complex,  but  a complex  task  to 
make  them  simple 


Fortune  cookie  proverb 


People  will  be  people,  regardless  of  how  old  they  are.  Children,  youth, 
adults,  and  seniors  all  need  other  people  to  help  them  make  sense  of  life. 
Supportive  relationships  are  so  important  that  formalized  peer  support 
programs  now  exist  in  places  as  diverse  as  elementary  schools,  prisons, 
and  the  workplace.  Peer  support  is  particularly  significant  for  youth 
considered  to  be  at-risk,  especially  since  many  people  equate  the  social 
influence  of  these  youth  with  trouble.  However,  youth  who  are 
considered  to  be  at-risk  can  benefit  from  the  support  of  their  peers  as 
much  as  any  other  group.  Harnessing  the  positive  power  of  social 
relationships  is  what  peer  support  is  all  about,  regardless  of  who  gets  it 
or  gives  it.  In  this  way,  peer  support  for  at-risk  youth  is  a different  chip 
off  the  old  block;  a relatively  new  twist  on  a well-established  strategy  for 
maintaining  wellness  and  preventing  living  problems. 

Who  Are  At-risk  Youth? 

Before  going  further,  let's  define  what  "at-risk"  is.  The  term  "at-risk"  is 
tossed  around  human  service  fields  as  though  everyone  understands 
exactly  what  it  means.  It  is  difficult  to  define  the  term  precisely.  At-risk 
for  what  seems  to  depend  on  the  field  you're  employed  in.  In  an 
addictions  context,  one  might  be  at-risk  for  substance  abuse.  In 
education,  someone  may  be  at-risk  for  dropping  out  of  school.  In  a 
health  setting,  one  can  be  at-risk  for  STDs,  teen  pregnancy,  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  so  on.  The  inquisitive  nature  of  adolescence  makes  teens 
prone  to  risk,  with  some  youth  clearly  being  more  at-risk  for  certain 
problems  than  others.  There  are  also  times  in  one's  life  where 
circumstances  conspire  to  put  a well-functioning  person  temporarily  at- 
risk  for  problems.  The  death  of  a loved  one,  the  loss  of  a relationship, 
moving  to  a new  neighborhood,  or  changing  schools  or  workplaces  can 
briefly  disrupt  the  sense  of  control  that  people  like  to  have  over  their 
lives.  With  all  the  factors  that  can  jeopardize  well-being,  how  do  we 
meaningfully  distinguish  a person  who  is  at-risk  from  a person  who  isn't? 

Taking  a broad  view  of  risk  helps  define  the  distinction  between  at-risk 
and  not  at-risk.  It  is  generally  understood  that  at-risk  youth  are  prone  to 
developing  serious  problems  in  several  life  areas.  For  our  purposes, 
then,  let's  say  that  at-risk  refers  to  any  child  or  adolescent  who  is 
especially  vulnerable  to  developing  any  number  and  kind  of  social, 
psychological,  emotional,  or  behavioural  problems.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this  vulnerability.  Many  youth  grow  up  and  live  in 
disadvantageous  situations.  Exposure  to  poverty,  violence,  abuse,  poor 
social  networks,  inappropriate  role  models,  family  dysfunction,  and 
transience  conspire  to  compromise  healthy  life  skill  development. 


Internal  factors  also  place  youth  at-risk.  Learning  disabilities,  emotional 
or  psychiatric  disturbances,  mental  or  physical  challenges,  chronic 
illness,  and  personality  traits  such  as  excessive  aggressiveness,  shyness, 
and  low  self-esteem  can  all  contribute  to  problems  later  in  life.  These 
and  many  other  characteristics  are  often  referred  to  as  risk  factors. 
Experiencing  one  or  two  of  these  factors,  especially  if  the  experience  is 
temporary  and  accompanied  by  an  otherwise  healthy  and  supportive 
environment,  is  not  necessarily  a problem.  Experiencing  several  risk 
factors  can,  however,  incline  a child  toward  emotional,  psychological, 
psychiatric,  health,  and  behavioural  problems  both  in  the  present  and 
later  in  life.  Often,  these  problems  manifest  themselves  as  addictions, 
violent  and  abusive  behaviour,  poor  academic  achievement,  school  drop- 
out, teen  parenthood,  gang  involvement,  and  difficulties  in  establishing 
healthy,  supportive  relationships.  Research  suggests  that  a child  with 
one  serious  adjustment  problem  will  generally  have  others  as  well. 

Risk  factors  are  only  part  of  the  whole  story,  however.  The  early  research 
focus  on  risk  factors  has  now  broadened  to  include  an  emerging 
awareness  of  protective  factors.  This  expanded  view  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  most  kids  who  live  in  at-risk  environments  actually  grow  up  to 
become  healthy,  functioning  adults.  This  broadened  perspective 
accounts  for  both  risk  and  protective  factors,  and  is  known  as  the 
resiliency  approach.  Research  on  resiliency  identifies  factors  within 
people  and  their  environments  that  protect  them  from  the  damaging 
effects  of  risk  factors.  Awareness  of  the  risk  and  protective  factors  that 
affect  a person  and  their  environment  allows  a more  complete  picture  of 
the  situation— and  of  possible  interventions— to  be  drawn. 

Peer  support  programs  are  one  source  of  protection  from  risk.  McIntyre, 
White,  and  Yoast  (1990)  and  their  colleagues  identified  several  protective 
factors,  many  of  which  are  found  in,  or  can  be  learned  through,  peer 
support.  Protective  factors  may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the 
following: 

■ having  a positive  relationship  with  at  least  one  adult  (either  from 
within  or  outside  the  family; 

■ access  to  early  childhood  education; 

■ seeing  people  in  a generally  positive  light; 

■ having  a sense  of  autonomy; 

■ having  an  internal  locus  of  control,  and  a sense  of  mastery  over 
some  aspect  of  the  environment; 

■ receiving  sufficient  positive  attention  and  affection  during  the  first 
year  of  life; 

■ having  a coherent,  consistent,  and  fair  rule  structure  within  the 
household; 

■ possessing  adequate  communication  skills; 

■ having  special  interests  and  hobbies; 


■ having  a sense  of  belonging;  and  being  able  to  contribute  to  and 
participate  in  society  in  a meaningful  way. 

The  net  balance  of  protective  factors  relative  to  risk  factors  is  what  seems 
to  differentiate  people  with  serious  problems  from  those  who  are 
relatively  problem-free.  For  example,  a well-ordered  rule  structure  at 
home  may,  by  itself,  do  little  to  compensate  for  a chronic  lack  of 
emotional  support  from  parents  and  siblings.  However,  if  the  child  gets 
emotional  support  from  peers  or  significant  adults  outside  the  family,  the 
negative  impact  of  poor  emotional  support  on  the  home  front  can  be 
reduced.  Protective  factors  also  come  into  play  during  temporary 
disruptions  in  normally  supportive  environments.  A child  who  can  reach 
out  to  others  during  a family  crisis  can  tap  into  a reserve  of  support 
which  may  help  to  replace  or  enhance  that  which  might  be  temporarily 
unavailable  or  reduced  at  home.  Success  in  capitalizing  on  protective 
factors  makes  it  more  likely  that  these  adaptive  behaviours  will  be  used 
again  and  again  throughout  the  childis  life.  Flexible,  adaptive  skills  will 
be  needed  to  cope  successfully  with  the  many  periods  of  transition  and 
adjustment  that  make  up  a typical  or  a troubled  life. 


Working  With  At-risk  Youth  in  a Peer  Context 

At-risk  youth,  like  everyone  else,  experience  a range  of  protective  and 
risk  factors.  As  a result,  doing  peer  support  with  at-risk  kids  involves 
focusing  on  the  same  basic  goals  as  other  peer  programs.  The  essential 
difference  between  mainstream  and  at-risk  programs  lies  in  how 
facilitators  share  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  attitudes  that  help  youth 
support  their  peers  in  healthy  ways.  Educators  and  youth  workers 
identify  several  general  themes  that  emerge  from  working  with  at-risk 
youth: 

■ youth  may  be  dealing  with  several  difficult  personal  issues 
simultaneously; 

■ they  may  have  learning,  attention,  and  impulse-control  difficulties; 

■ they  may  need  training  in  very  basic  communication,  listening, 
problem-solving,  social,  and  organizational  skills  before  more  typical 
peer  support  training  can  start.  Because  of  this  need,  training  may 
be  a longer  process  than  it  is  with  more  socially  skilled  groups; 

■ more  time  may  need  to  be  spent  on  self-awareness  and  identifying, 
expressing,  and  dealing  with  feelings.  Youth  may  need  to  learn  how 
to  accurately  read  non-verbal  cues,  calm  themselves  when  upset, 
deal  with  anger,  and  delay  gratification; 

■ they  may  have  little  or  no  experience  with  healthy,  supportive  peer 
relationships; 

■ building  trust  is  often  a longer  process  with  at-risk  youth; 

■ self-help  and  mutual  support,  rather  than  peer  outreach,  may  be  the 
principal  function  of  the  group,  especially  in  its  early  stages; 


■ activity-based  learning,  using  concrete,  personal  examples, 
illustration,  and  metaphor,  are  all  more  effective  than  lecture-style 
presentations; 

■ youth  may  feel  alienated  from  most  mainstream  pursuits.  The  group 
may  represent  an  opportunity  to  belong  somewhere,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time; 

■ youth  may  need  more  direction,  involvement,  and  assistance  from 
the  facilitator  than  a more  self-directed  group  requires. 

These  themes,  of  course,  do  not  apply  solely  to  at-risk  youth  groups. 
Some  of  them  may  apply  equally  well  to  groups  that  are  not  generally 
considered  to  be  at-risk!  Nevertheless,  with  these  general  themes  in 
mind,  facilitators  can  devise  activities  and  training  tools  that  will  be 
effective  with  at-risk  populations.  Peer  support  facilitators  who  have 
worked  extensively  with  at-risk  youth  have  several  suggestions  that  will 
help  build  group  cohesion  and  serve  as  skill  training  techniques: 

✓ Emphasize  fun: 

m Use  a game  or  a sports  activity  to  illustrate  concepts  such  as  co- 
operation, feedback,  listening,  and  empathy.  Do  the  activity  first  and 
put  labels  on  what  they  learned  afterwards.  Strike  a balance 
between  "doing"  and  "debriefing,"  and  keep  in  mind  that  every 
activity  has  a purpose  and  a lesson  to  teach. 

■ Have  plenty  of  icebreakers  in  your  bag  of  tricks.  Use  them  frequently 
to  get  kids  to  loosen  up  and  have  fun.  Silliness  is  a great  leveler  and 
a superb  bonding  agent! 

✓ Emphasize  simplicity: 

■ Break  up  complex  skills  (such  as  communication)  into  very  small 
elements  and  teach  only  one  concept  at  a time.  For  example,  a 
lesson  on  giving  and  receiving  feedback  might  simply  consist  of 
practice  in  giving  compliments. 

✓ Emphasize  immediacy  and  relevance: 

Make  the  learning  specific  and  personal;  focus  on  a real  situation 
that  exists  now. 

✓ Emphasize  ownership: 

■ Allow  group  members  to  discover  and  explore  for  themselves.  At- 
risk  kids  are  highly  capable;  they  have  often  had  to  fend  for 
themselves.  Provide  plenty  of  direction,  but  avoid  the  temptation  to 
rescue  unless  it's  obvious  that  disaster  is  imminent! 

■ Always  allow  kids  to  feel  that  they  have  control  over  the  group  and 
group  activities,  even  if  you  are  the  one  doing  much  of  the  work  in 
coordinating  and  delegating. 

■ Collect  a photo  album  of  group  activities  and  allow  kids  outside  of 
Peer  Support  to  have  access  to  it.  Allow  group  members  to  take  the 
photos;  let  them  portray  the  peer  support  experience  as  they  see  it. 


You  might  also  use  the  photos  to  debrief  certain  activities  or 
generate  a discussion  about  the  group  in  general.  Have  the  kids 
create  a "memory  lane"  of  activities  for  the  hallway;  blow  up  and 
mount  some  of  the  group's  favorite  photos. 

✓ Emphasize  pragmatism: 

■ Use  handouts  only  when  absolutely  necessary.  Use  role-playing, 
activities  and  debriefing  sessions  as  your  main  teaching  tools. 

■ Keep  the  sessions  short;  keep  activities  within  the  parameters  of 
brief  attention  spans! 

■ If  a student  has  an  issue,  such  as  a relationship  problem,  find  a peer 
support  member  with  a similar  issue  and  put  them  together  to  talk. 

■ Keep  expectations  realistic.  Reward  even  the  tiniest  steps; 
remember,  these  steps  may  be  tiny  to  you,  but  huge  to  the  kids 
making  them.  Always  look  for  opportunities  to  praise  positive 
behaviour,  no  matter  how  seemingly  insignificant  the  behaviour  is. 
Consistently  set  group  members  up  for  success. 

✓ Emphasize  flexibility: 

■ Instead  of  thinking  up  a number  of  subject  areas  and  finding 
activities  that  fit,  try  coming  up  with  a bunch  of  activities  and 
determining  what  they  could  be  used  to  teach. 

■ Always  be  open  to  trying  something  new.  Make  up  activities  if  you 
have  to  and  try  them  out.  The  kids  will  let  you  know  if  they  work  or 
not. 

✓ Emphasize  accessibility  and  visibility: 

■ Keep  a Peer  Support  binder  available  to  all  students  in  your  office  or 
work  area.  Put  pictures  of  each  peer  support  member  in  it,  along 
with  biographical  information,  information  on  that  member's 
interests,  and  subject  areas  they  are  willing  to  talk  about  with  peers. 
Kids  can  thumb  through  it  and  find  someone  they  might  feel 
comfortable  talking  to.  Alternately,  create  a poster  or  a hallway 
display  with  the  pictures. 

■ "Candy-grams"  are  a terrific  way  to  promote  the  group  within  the 
school  or  youth  centre.  The  group  can  design  seasonally 
appropriate  greeting  cards  with  candy  attached.  Other  students  can 
purchase  the  candygrams  for  a nominal  price  and  arrange  to  have 
them  delivered  to  other  students.  These  items  are  particularly 
popular  around  Halloween,  Christmas,  and  Valentine's  Day. 

✓ Emphasize  belonging: 

■ Any  activity  that  encourages  relationship  building  and  group 
cohesion  is  always  appropriate.  Remember,  the  group  may  be  the 
first  experience  many  of  these  kids  have  had  with  belonging  and 
with  being  accepted  for  who  they  are. 

■ Encourage  group  members  to  exchange  phone  numbers  and  to  call 


each  other.  If  a member  misses  a meeting,  ensure  that  they  get 
called  and  told  that  they  were  missed! 

■ Right  from  the  start,  develop  a group  identity.  Designing  t-shirts, 
buttons,  a group  logo,  or  some  other  symbol  that  identifies  each 
member  as  part  of  the  group  is  a quick  and  fun  way  to  develop 
cohesiveness  and  pride. 

■ A group  of  three  to  five  kids  works  especially  well  for  at-risk  youth. 
However,  if  you  do  wind  up  with  a large  group,  keep  in  mind  that 
they  don't  always  have  to  do  everything  together.  Certain  kids  will 
naturally  gravitate  toward  more  artistic  pursuits,  others  will  lean 
toward  more  organizational  tasks.  If  group  size  and  talent  mix 
permits,  allow  the  group  to  form  subgroups  or  committees  that  will 
tackle  different  aspects  of  a project,  or  even  completely  different 
projects. 

✓ Emphasize  alternative  perspectives: 

■ Create  experiences  that  are  designed  to  show  the  world  and  other 
people  in  a positive  light.  A day  spent  exploring  nature  or  any 
opportunity  to  showcase  compassionate  behaviour  counterbalances 
much  of  the  negativity  at-risk  youth  are  typically  exposed  to. 

■ Encourage  members  to  explore  several  methods  of  expressing 
themselves  other  than  through  the  spoken  or  written  word.  Visual 
arts  (drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  photography),  physical  arts 
(drama,  mime,  dance)  and  music  are  all  media  for  emotional 
expression.  Of  course,  if  there  are  members  who  are  budding 
writers  or  poets,  allow  them  to  follow  their  muses,  too. 

✓ Emphasize  challenge: 

■ Take  advantage  of  healthy  risk  taking  activities,  such  as  rock 
climbing,  rappelling,  zip  line  building,  and  ropes  courses.  These 
activities  show  that  fear  can  be  dealt  with  successfully  and  that 
proper  preparation  can  turn  fear  of  the  unknown  into  a fun 
experience. 

■ Always  model  healthy  risk  taking  yourself.  Allow  yourself  to  risk 
making  mistakes,  to  risk  appearing  foolish,  to  take  the  initiative  in 
risking  where  necessary.  Be  prepared  to  rise  to  your  own 
challenges! 

■ Choose  activities  that  emphasize  personal  development 
(development  of  characteristics  like  confidence,  self-esteem, 
compassion,  inquisitiveness,  and  self  control).  Helping  skills  can  be 
taught  later  and  will  sometimes  arise  spontaneously  from  the 
development  of  these  more  global  characteristics.  Organizing  a food 
bank  or  a clothing  drive  is  an  activity  that  helps  the  group  develop 
several  important  character  skills. 

Summary 

Being  at-risk  can  be  a temporary  situation  or  a long  term  one.  An  at-risk 

youth  may  or  may  not  come  from  a background  replete  with  risk  factors. 


V 


Programs  for  at-risk  youth  are  as  diverse  as  the  youth  themselves  and 
kids  can  provide  the  best  input  for  how  the  group  should  be.  It  is  critical 
that  youth  are  asked  the  following:  What  do  you  want  from  a group? 
What  do  you  want  to  be  able  to  do  as  a result  of  participating  in  the 
group?  What  ideas  do  you  have  for  developing  those  skills?  What  other 
programs,  parts  of  programs,  or  activities  have  you  found  enjoyable  and 
helpful?  Kids  are  typically  very  astute  about  things  that  do  not  work  for 
them,  although  they  may  be  less  clear  about  what  kinds  of  things  would 
help  them.  Assisting  them  to  explore  what  could  work  has  an  exciting 
side  effect:  youth  learn  to  identify  what  they  need  and  how  to  go  about 
getting  it  for  themselves. 

Beyond  asking  the  kids  themselves,  use  your  imagination  and  ask  other 
people.  Parents  of  physically  or  mentally  challenged  youth,  daycare 
workers,  special  education  teachers,  and  volunteers  are  all  potential 
sources  of  information.  At-risk  peer  programs  are  limited  only  by  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  kids  themselves.  The  program  can  be  of  any 
kind,  of  any  duration,  and  can  deal  with  as  many  or  as  few  issues  as  you 
and  the  group  see  fit.  Use  the  input  you  receive  and  use  your 
imagination.  A unique  group  will  evolve  naturally  out  of  these  elements. 

As  a helping  agency,  AADAC  recognizes  that  at-risk  peer  programs  fit 
very  well  with  its  overall  service  mandate.  While  people  at  risk  may  not 
have  developed  addiction  problems  yet,  they  have  a significant  potential 
for  doing  so  and,  therefore,  demand  and  deserve  our  attention  and 
support.  AADAC  does  some  of  its  most  important  work  by  supporting 
programs  that  in  turn  encourage  the  healthy  development  of  at-risk 
youth.  By  supporting  a full  range  of  programs  and  services  that  address 
all  of  our  communities'  needs  around  substance  use,  substance  abuse, 
and  gambling  issues,  AADAC  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  assist 
individuals  and  communities  in  attaining  and  maintaining  healthy 
lifestyles. 

Peer  programs  have  a great  deal  of  power  and  potential  to  shape 
positive  behaviour  in  youth  from  all  sorts  of  backgrounds.  Awareness  of 
and  respect  for  youth  as  individuals  shines  through  in  the  quality  of 
carefully  crafted  peer  programs.  Helping  youth  meet  their 
developmental  needs  in  healthy  ways  that  make  sense  to  them  will  pay 
off  in  tremendous  dividends  in  the  end. 

Allison  Johnson 
Program  Consultant 
AADAC  Youth  Services  ( Calgary ) 

January,  1996 
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Appendix  D - Additional  Tidbits 

Timeline  - Establishing  a New  Program 


The  following  is  one  example  of  a timeline  for  a school  based  program  to  be  in  place  by 
September 


Time  Activity 


April  (or  earlier) 

■ 

Assess  needs  in  community 

■ 

Decide:  Will  Peer  Support  address  these 
needs? 

■ 

Attend  Peer  Support  training  for  team  leaders 

■ 

Decide:  Is  Peer  Support  for  me? 

■ 

Establish  general  program  goals 

May 

■ 

Build  support  for  program 

■ 

Presentations  regarding  Peer  Support  to: 

-Administration 

-Staff 

-Target  group 

June  m Recruit  potential  team  members 

September  ■ Continue  recruiting  potential  team  members 

■ General  information  meeting  for  potential 
team  members 

■ Applications  made  available 

■ Individual  interviews 

October  ■ Establish  team 

■ Orientation  meeting 

■ Training  retreat 

■ Establish  team  goals  for  year 

■ Plan  team  activities  related  to  goal 


Time 


Activity 


November  ■ Ongoing  training/team  meetings 

-Team-sponsored  activities  start 


December/January  ■ Ongoing  training/team  meetings 

-Team-sponsored  activities  continue 

February  ■ Ongoing  training/team  meetings 

-Team-sponsored  activities 
■ Training  Booster 

- Revisit  goals 

- Re-motivate 

- Evaluate 


March/April  ■ Ongoing  training/team  meetings 

- Team-sponsored  activities 


May 


June 


• Evaluation 

■ Recognition  of  team 

■ Wrap-up 

■ Analyze  evaluation 

■ Plan  next  year  based  on  evaluation 

■ Recruit  potential  team  members 


Programmatic  Standards 
National  Peer  Helpers  Association 
Checklist  for  a Peer  Helper  Program 

(Reprinted  with  permission  from  National  Peer  Helpers  Association *) 

I.  PROGRAM  START-UP: 

A.  Planning 

Rationale 

Purpose 

Goals  and  Objectives 

Procedures 

Compliance 

B.  Commitment 

Program  Advisory  Committee 

Administrative  Support 

Financial  Support 

Resources 

C.  Staffing 

Positive  rapport  with  population  to  be  helped 

Experience  with  and  knowledge  of  program  needs  and  goals 

Knowledge  of  fundamental  principles  of  peer  helping 

Positive  public  relations  links 

Positive  role  model  to  various  publics 

Knowledge  of  different  teaching/learning  skills 

Ability  to  teach  didactic  and  experiential  lessons 

Ability  to  work  with  groups 

Participation  in  an  ongoing  training  program 

Skills  necessary  for  supervision 

Time  to  train,  plan,  evaluate,  and  supervise 


Membership  information: 
P.O.  Box  1862 
Kingston,  NC  28503 


D.  Organizational  Structure 

Clear  lines  of  authority,  responsibility,  and  communication 

Structure  congruent  with  program  purposes 

II.  PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTATION 

A.  Screening  and  Selection 

Establish  appropriate  criteria 

Seek  prospective  peer  helpers  who  are  helpful,  trustworthy, 

concerned  for  others,  good  listeners,  and  positive  role  models 

Develop  and  distribute  criteria  to  potential  applicants  who 

represent  the  populations  that  they  serve 

Apply  to  the  program  in  a formal  way 

Solicit  recommendations 

Structure  interview 

Demonstrate  appropriate  helping  characteristics  and  skills 

Ensure  emotional  security 

Understand  services  provided 

Commit  to  the  provision  of  services 

Be  sensitive  to  population  being  served 

B.  Training 

Role  of  the  peer  helper 

Confidentiality-liability  issue 

Listening  and  Communication  skills 

Problem  solving/decision  making  strategies 

Additional  issues  and  topics 

Represents  nature  and  goals  of  a particular  program 

C.  Service  Delivery 

Appropriate  variety  of  meaningful,  productive  helping  roles 

with  the  program  setting 

D.  Supervision 

Ongoing  regular  supervision 


III.  MAINTENANCE 

A.  Evaluation 

Formative  evaluation 

Summative  evaluation 

B.  Public  Relations 

Well-informed  community 

Program  brochure  or  newsletter 

Media  contacts 

Community  involvement  in  training  or  program  services 

Community  outreach  projects 

C.  Long-range  Planning 
Staffing 

Funding 

Peer  ownership 


National  Peer  Helpers  Association 
Code  of  Ethics 

for  Peer  Helping  Professionals 


(Reprinted  with  permission  from  National  Peer  Helpers  Association) 


Professionals  who  are  responsible  for  implementing  peer  helping 
programs  shall  be  people  of  personal  and  professional  integrity.  As  a 
minimum,  the  NPHA  believes  the  "Code  of  Ethics  for  Peer  Helping 
Professionals"  shall  contain  the  following  and  be  evidenced  by 
commitment  to  and  pursuit  of: 


1 A philosophy  which  upholds  peer  helping  as  an  effective  way  to 
address  the  needs  and  conditions  of  people. 

2 The  individual's  right  to  dignity,  self-development,  and  self-direction. 

3 Excellence  in  program  development  and  implementation  through: 
strong  positive  rapport  with  peer  helpers;  appropriate  background, 
training,  and  skills;  personal  commitment  and  energy;  the  use  of 
professionals  with  expertise  and  experience  in  human  relations 
training;  and  the  use  of  a proven  curriculum  for  training,  supervising 
and  supporting  peer  helpers. 

4 The  development  of  a nurturing  personality  which:  reflects  a 
positive  role  model  and  healthy  lifestyle;  rejects  the  pursuit  of 
personal  power  or  gain  at  the  expense  of  others;  respects  copyright 
and  acknowledgement  obligations  as  they  pertain  to  peer  helping 
resources  and  ideas;  adheres  to  the  ethical  and  legal  obligations  of 
confidentiality;  and  strives  to  exemplify  the  peer  helping  philosophy 
in  all  life  situations. 

5 The  promotion  of  a realistic  understanding  by  both  internal  and 
external  audiences  of  the  benefits  and  limitations  of  a peer  helping 
program. 


National  Peer  Helpers  Association 
Code  of  Ethics*  for  Peer  Helpers 

(Reprinted  with  permission  from  National  Peer  Helpers  Association) 


Peer  Helpers  shall  be  people  of  personal  integrity.  As  a minimum,  the 
NPHA  believes  the  peer  helpers  "Code  of  Ethics"  shall  contain  the 
following  and  be  evidenced  by  a commitment  to  and  pursuit  of: 


1 A philosophy  which  upholds  peer  helping  as  an  effective  way  to 
address  the  needs  and  conditions  of  people. 

2 The  individual's  right  to  dignity,  self-development,  and  self-direction. 

3 Supervision  and  support  from  professional  staff  while  involved  in 
the  program. 

4 The  development  of  a nurturing  personality  which:  reflects  a 
positive  role  model  and  a healthy  lifestyle  (i.e.  development  and 
observation  of  a set  of  norms  which  guide  behavior  while  in  the 
program);  rejects  the  pursuit  of  personal  power,  elitist  status,  or  gain 
at  the  expense  of  others;  and  strives  to  exemplify  the  peer  helping 
philosophy  in  all  life  situations. 

5 Maintenance  of  confidentiality  of  information,  imparted  during  the 
course  of  program-related  activities.  While  confidentiality  is  the 
norm,  certain  exceptions  shall  be  referred  immediately  to  the 
professional  staff.  These  exceptions  include  the  following: 

Situations  involving  real  or  potential  danger  to  the  safety  or 
well-being  of  the  peer  helper,  helpee,  or  others. 

Child  abuse,  sexual  abuse,  and  other  situations  involving  legal 
requirements  of  disclosure. 

Severe  family  dysfunction,  psychotic  behavior,  extreme  drug  or 
alcohol  abuse,  and  any  other  problems  beyond  the  experience 
and  expertise  of  the  peer  helper. 

6 Personal  Safety:  Peer  helpers  must  recognize,  report,  and  know 
techniques  to  deal  with  potential  threats  to  their  emotional  or 
physical  well-being. 


A Code  of  Ethics  is  an  agreement  among  those  who  commit  to  the  program 
as  to  the  norms  which  shall  guide  their  behavior  during  their  involvement  in 
the  program. 
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